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EDITORIALS 


Outlook For 1959 


he Free China Review bids its, readers a 
Happy New Year. May the New. Year 
bring them peace, happiness and prosperity. 
We place peace at the head of our wishes 
not because we expect war but rather because 
we think that under the constant threat. of 


Soviet imperialists) and ‘their satellites, the ~ 


world will increasingly feel the need for peace 
as time goes by. In fact, unless the Soviets 
mend ‘their ways, the world would hardly 
have a moment of peace, by which we mean 
freedom from worry and fear of war. 


To.a great part of the world, the year 
that has just gone by was no unmixed bless- 
ing. The economy of the free world was.,on 
the upgrade, though the. beginning of the 
period witnessed, a recession which, for, a 
while looked ominous to,.the United States 
and some other countries inthe Western 
world, But before the year ended, recession 
had become a memory and the nations most 
threatened had worked out their own salva- 
tion. This was greatly aided by good crops 
‘the world over. Here too it was not an un- 

mixed blessing, for.some of the.countries with 
farm surpluses were once again faced with 
the difficulty of marketing their abundant 
harvest, whether it was wheat, coffee, rice, or 


cotton, 


The political scene’ during the last year 
was grievously darkened by the’ Soviet im- 
perialists and their Chinese satellites. It was 
the time after the first and second Sputniks, 
and though the Americans had time’ or- 
bited Explorer I, it did little to lessen/ the 
anxiety of the world over what the Russians 
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would do to further their aggressive designs, 


now that they seemed, to, possess,.workable 


longe-range guided missiles. The, :Russians; 
therefore, played up their lead in space satel- 
lites and missiles for what it was worth. This 
meant cold war in an aggravated form, and 
Khrushchév kept on<ratthing his interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles to intimidate the 
world. He wrote letters to all the Soviet 
neighbors who had concluded. defensive .alli- 
ances with the United States requesting them 
to renounce their defensive, pacts, or else face 
total destruction.by long-range missiles and 
nuclear war. 


The first victim of the Soviet stepped-up 
aggression was Iraq which was taken over by 
agents, trained in Russia and Egypt. Though 
people like to call it indirect aggression, there 
is little choice between being conquered by 
Russians or: by their stooges. Indeed, Gom- 
munist stooges have a tendency to, compete 
with their Russian masters in cruelty and 
oppression of their, own, people, -as, has been 
clearly shown in China and Hungary. 


Khrushchev’s attempt ‘at’ repeating” ‘his 
performance in other Middle ‘Eastern’ cown- 
tries was frustrated by the timely landing’ of 
American and British forces in Lebanon and 
Jordan. In order to retrieve ‘his’ prestige at 
home and abroad, he set his Chinese “stooges 
to attack Kinmen. ‘Due’ to the ‘bravery of 
the Chinese Kinmen garrison forces atid the’ 
prompt massing of American naval and “dir 
units in the Taiwan Straits, the Chinese Com- 
munist attempt to’ take the offshore ‘islands 
proved to bea costly°and ‘dismal 
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Before the end of last year, Khrushchev 
wanted to make yet another attempt at ag- 
gression. This time he tried Europe; and, 
offering to withdraw from Berlin, he request- 
ed the United States, Britain and France to 
withdraw their troops from that city too. 
Upon the refusal of the three powers, he 
threatened to start a war in six months’ time 
to eject them. This threat is either a bluff 
or a test of the solidarity and the determina- 
tion of the Western powers to stand on their 
own rights. The three Western powers met 
the challenge in the only way compatible 
with the dignity and self-respect of an inde- 
pendent nation—downright refusal of the 
Russian demand. 


mong all her friends and allies, the Free 
Chinese are probably the only people 
that have placed consistent, implicit faith in 
the United States in her attempt to win the 
race in missiles and satellites with the Rus- 
sians. In our last February issue after the 
launching of the feeble Explorer I against the 
two Sputniks, we said: “The war is still to be 
fought, and let us save our joys until the day 
when the American man-made moon would 
shine through the Iron Curtain to bring 
freedom to the enslaved millions.” Comment- 
ing on the subject of earth satellites, the 
China Post, an English daily published in 
Taipei, called the attention of its readers to 
the fact that while the American way of 
allowing different government and private 
organizations to engage in the competitive 
building of rockets and satellites may mean 
inefficiency and wastage, it will, at the point 
of general breakthrough, result in greater 
varieties and probably better quality than the 
Soviets’ concentrating the development in one 
or two organs. The orbiting of the Score 
fully justified our confidence in our American 
ally. 

As the leading nation of the democratic 
world, the Americans cannot afford to stay 
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Atlas and the Political Fence - 


Thanks to American leadership and de- 
termination in resisting aggression, as the 
New Year begins, the three areas, which the 
Russians have chosen as objects of their prob- 
ing attacks, remain intact in the hands of 
their owners. But the tension created by the 
Russians and their satellites in these areas 
are far from removed. Judging from our 
past experiences with Russian imperialists, 
we may be faced in the present year with 
new tension created elsewhere by them or 
increased pressure in the three areas men- 
tioned. In wishing peace to the world, we 
also wish that there may be greater deter- 
mination and greater solidarity among the 
free nations, for on these qualities alone the 
salvation of the world will depend. 


behind the Russians in the missiles and 
satellites race for any length of time. The 
orbiting of the Atlas satellite under ideal 
conditions marked the beginning of the time 
when the Russians will lose in the race. 
From now on Khrushchev will be weaned 
from his habit of brandishing his missiles in 
one hand and demanding abject capitulation 
from his neighbors. It is true that the race 
is not alogether won, but the world can have 
a sigh of relief under the dark shadows cast 


by the Sputniks. 


In echoing the jubilation of the free world 
over the American success, we find it impera- 
tive to add a note of caution at this juncture. 
Despite misgivings of the Americans them- 
selves, they have all along been leading 
Soviet Russia in general armament and 
scientific achievements, excepting a short pe- 
riod after the Sputniks. Neither from military 
might, nor from scientific achievement should 
there be any reason for the Soviet imperia- 
lists to make as impressive gains in territory 
and population and wield such vast in- 
fluence over the yet non-committed countries 
as they have made in the last ten years. 


Many explanations can be given. But 
the most important and most unforgivable 
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sin of the free countries under American 
leadership was for them to make gratuitous 
presents of a whole people or country to. the 
Communists, or concede to Communist’ ag- 
gressors territories which they failed to win 
through war, or purposely wink at Commu- 
nist aggression in the false belief that the 
acquisition of a piece of disputed territory 
would bring a period of peace and would 
stop the aggressors from casting a covetous 
eye in other parts of the world. While the 
free countries may disagree in many an im- 
portant policy, they have oftentimes shown 
singular unanimity in these ways of appeas- 


ing Soviet and Chinese Communists. If this. 
condition should persist, it is just a question 
of time when the Soviet. imperialists would 


conquer the whole world, with or without, 


ICBM’s. 


While the Americans and their friends 
are basking in the limelight of the Atlas 
satellite, they should wake up to the impor- 
tance of mending their political fence in 
time. Together with their advance in science 
and military power, they should beat the 
Soviet and Chinese Communists in political 
and spiritual warfare. 


Nasser’s Honeymoon 


t seems that Nasser’s honeymoon with the 

Communists is over. News dispatches from 
Cairo say that after his outburst at Port Said 
against Communist activities in Iraq, the 
U.A.R. authorities are cracking down on the 
Communists and the splintered groups in 
Egypt and Syria. If this were true, we hope 
that Nasser’s awakening is not too late. 


Nasser must have been warned that buy- 
ing arms from the Communist bloc and re- 
ceiving Russian aid are like taking poison; 
when sufficient: quantity of) itis absorbed 
into the system, it will kill the patient, ._He 
must also have been warned that, fellow- 
traveling with Communists will, sooner, or 
later reach a point where he will be crowded 
off the road by them, But after the Russians 
have heavily infiltrated Egypt and Syria with 
agents disguised in a hundred and one ways 
and after they have been installed in impor- 
tant airfields and military basez as advisers 

' by the hundreds, it may be too late to eject 
them. 

However, before greater details are known 

“it will’ be folly to jump to the conclusion 
that the Egyptian dictator has parted ways 
with the Communists. What if he should 
purge a few Communists?) They might) be 
some of those that Khrushchev himself would 
like to have purged. With the constant 
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shifting-of the Party line, there would - be 
many Communists, Egyptian and Russian 
alike, in the U.A.R. who are found to be 
deviationists proscribed by the Communist 
Party for liquidation. ji 

It will, be remembered that before, the 
Chinese, Communists gained control of the 
Chinese mainland, their sympathizers. and 
journalist friends pictured them. different, 
breed of the Russian Communists, . Because 
of the notorious brutality of the Russian 
Communists, this dissociating of the Chinese 
Communists from them created for Mao Tse- 
tung and his gang a favorable ‘impression 
among the leftist and so-called enlightened 
elements in foreign countries! It is not im- 
possible that Nasser’s sympathizers are in 
troducing this strategem to ‘work for his 

But if Nasser should really split with the 
Communists, Moscow would have a very de- 
licate problem on’ its hands.. He.shas setved 
long and well as  Moscow’s: front man..-He 
has up to the present fighting Moscow’s wars 
and carrying out its designs in» the Middle 
East. To be lenient with him would:encour- 
age future dissenters, but to deal harshly 
with him would enrage’ other neutralists who 
are serving the Communist cause just as well 
as Nasser. With his desertion, the: whole 
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fabric of Russia’s design for the conquest of 
the Middle East would fall to pieces. And 
what about the immense amount of arms 
credit and economic aid that have been ex- 
tended to him? These and other problems 
will make a sad man out of Khrushchev. 
Eventually it will give a severe test to his 
favorite bait, co-existence, which he _ has 
talked so glibly about and peddled all over 
the world. If he cannot co-exist with someone 
who has served him so long, so well, how 
could he co-exist with nations which he said 
openly he would bury? 


It would be foolish, however, to think 
that Khruschev would sit idly by to watch 
Nasser liquidate the agents he has so carefully 
planted in Egypt and Syria in the last few 


he Free China Review presents on these 
pages a special report on the “people’s 
commune,” written by its editorial staff on 
the bases of Chinese Communist material, so 
that its readers may get a panoramic view 
of the most terrifying experiment with human 
lives and relations ever recorded in the his- 
tory of mankind. 


If this system should succeed, it will mean 
an end to almost everything we treasure and 
which from the basis of our society. Man 
will have lost all privacy, individuality and 
dignity of a human being. The family will 
cease to exist, because all bonds that hold it 
together will be broken. Children will grow 
up without the care and love of their parents, 
for which there is no substitute, and without 
faith in any religion or creed except Marxism. 


In short, it will mean the emergence of 
a society more cold-blooded, cruel and bent 
on self-destruction than the one pictured by 
George Orwell. Whatever utopia the Chinese 
Communists’ might paint for the future, no 
material comfort, indeed nothing on earth is 
worth. the price which they have asked the 
people. to. pay. And pay they. must, unless 
the Free World does something:about it. 
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The. ‘Great Leap’ into Inhumanity 


years. Even if Nasser. should restrict his at- 
tention to domestic Communists in~ the 
U.A.R., he will find that they are highly in- 
volved with the international Communists 
who take their orders from Moscow, and 
Moscow simply will not give them up at this 
stage of the game. It has worked too long, 
too hard to realize Russia’s age old ambtion 


of conquesting the Middle East to let it’ be’ 
upset by a lunatic who thinks that he can 
become a dictator to the ‘Arab world by the 
grace of Moscow. So either Nasser will have 
to put up with his domestic Communists, or 
there will be trouble for him. His fate’ is 
likely to serve a warning to all those who 
think they can make use of the Communists 
to achieve their ends without paying through 
‘the nose. 


It is true that after the plenary session of 
the Central Committee of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party in Wuhan last month, the means 
in pushing through the commune system has 
been modified somewhat. But the 99 percent 
of peasant families already impressed into 
communes cannot hope to regain the proper- 
ties and freedoms lost. And the aim of ulti- 
mate communization remains the same. The 
Chinese Communists: have not retreated a 
single step from where they stood, they are 
merely consolidating their position in face 
of rising unrest and opposition on the part 
of the peasants, 


The Chinese Communists dared ‘not re- 
treat, because they know that once ‘the dam 
is broken, they themselves would be swept 
away by the torrent. By going slow in taking 
away from the peasants the little that is left to 
them, the Communists are biding time until 
they can march forward again. There. is no 
doubt that the intensified disgust and disillu- 


sionment of the over-worked peasants ‘will~ 


one day-reach such a level that general up- 
rising would be the only course open for them. 
And’ when that day comes, it will: be. the 
end not only for the but ».for 
communism too. 
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f Reprinted from the New York “World Telegram & Sun” 
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What is a Commune? 


In a move unparalleled in history, Peiping recently drove more 
than 90% of China's six hundred million people away ‘rom their 
homes, and enslaved them under the whip of the “people's commune.” 


vestige of individuality—they had lost their freedom long before. As 
mere cogs in a collective wheel, they are fed just enough to keep on 


i Men and women under the commune have now lost the last 
| toiling, and thrown away when no longer serviceable. 


Said President Chiang Kai-shek on January |, 1959: The com- 
mune is “the creation of a slave system unprecedented in human 
history. Under this system not only are all private properties of the 
people confiscated, but family life and ethical concepts are destroyed 
as well.... In fact, it is nothing short of hell itself.” 


| 


n mainland China today, hundreds of mil- 

lions of people are living the life of slaves. 
Men and wives, parents and children are 
separated and grouped into labor companies, 
schools and nurseries. At daybreak, the sound 
of bugle calls them into factories, paddy fields, 
or far-flung labor sites. For 14 to 17 hours a 
day, they toil like serfs, taking their meals 
at “public mess halls.” 


After a day’s labor, they have no homes 
to go to. There can be no family gathering 
around the hearth because, in an increasing 
number of cases, people no longer have fami- 
lies. Men and wives live ‘in separate dormito- 
ries, away from their own children. Sometimes, 
taps are not sounded until well after midnight, 
for under the Communist “Great Leap 
Forward” drive they have night work to do. 
And Peiping has found it necessary to decree 
that the people shall be “allowed” five to 
eight hours of sleep a day. 


This is how the mainland Chinese are liv- 
ing under the “people’s commune” system, By 
the end of September, 1958, barely two months 
after the commune system was enforced, 121,- 
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936,350 households had been herded into 26,425 
communes: They -téptesent 99% of Commu- 
nist China’s total peasant population plus 
millions of city dwellers. Peiping, the “cap- 
ital” of Communist China, has 56 communes 
embracing all its 663,124 households. Metro- 
politan Shanghai has 23 communes comprising 
256,000 households. In 15 provinces, the peo- 
ple have hundred percent joined the com- 
munes. In seven other provinces, from 92% 
to 99.4% of the population have joined. Only 
three outlying provinces have fallen behind: 
Ninghsia, 67.3%, Sinkiang 59.3%, and Yunnan 
31%, because of the “autonomous rule” of 
minority races in these regions. These figures 
are Officially released by the Communists 
themselves. 


From Land Reform to Commune 


The commune ‘is the last step of a three- 
phased program of communization. From 1950 
to 1952, shortly after they had seized control 
of the mainland, the Chinese Communists 
launched the so-called “land reform” cam- 
paign, by instigating the peasants to struggle 
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against landlords and rich farmers, liquidat- 
ing their properties. In two. years, the Com- 
munists confiscated some 63 million acres of 
land, about 70% of the arable land on.main- 
land China. Some 50 million people were 
liquidated, among them seven million are 
known to have been murdered, and some 30 
million more thrown into slave labor camps. 


The land was divided and the average 
farm household was allotted about half an 
acre of land. This was the first step—as the 
the Communists put it—“let the poor turn over 
on their backs.” 


To follow up on the “back-turning,” the 
“agricultural collectivation” drive was then 
launched in 1953 and completed in 1958. Peas- 
ants were forced to turn all their land, farm 
implements and cattle tothe “cooperatives” 
as their shares. Some households. were’ still 
allowed to retain. a small. plot: of ‘vegetable 
yard, an orchid: or a fish pond. The Com- 
munists held a rigid control of foodstuffs,and 
rationed. daily necessities items. The state 
monoplized the selling and. buying. of all 
these items. According to Chou En-lai, the 
average income peasant houshold in a 
“cooperative” was hardly JMP$6.per month, 
or US$2.55 at the Communist official exchange 
rate, as a reward for working fourteen hours 
a day. 

Then. came the final blow. In: April, 1958, 
the Chinese Communist put into experiments 
the commune system in three mainland prov- 
inces. Obviously satisfied with the results, 
Peiping launched in late August an all-out 
campaign to establish people’s communes 
throughout mainland China. In three months 
the Communists have torn into shreds China’s 
social order, destroying all family ties, and 
putting the mainland people under absolute 
control of the Peiping regime. 


Bigger Unit, Tighter Grips 


Under the previous “cooperative” system, 
' there were usually half a dozen cooperatives 
in each hsiang which is roughly equivalent 
to township, comprising tens of villages. Now 
all the cooperatives in a hsiang have been 
merged into a big unit called the people’s 
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commune. In some places, several hsiang are 
grouped together to form one commune. 


Previously, the Communist Asiang govern- 
ment took charge of the administration, while 
the~cooperatives concentrated on production. 
Now both tasks are given the commune. As 
the Communists conceive it, the administra- 
tive organ and production team now, form a 
single entity. 

A typical example is the Communist 
“Sputnik People’s Commune”: Shui-ping 
Hsien (County),. Honan Province. It is an 
amalgamation of 27 agricultural cooperatives 
of four Asiang, consisting of more, than 9,300 
households totalling over 43,009. persons. 


Deputies to the Asiang people’s. congress 
are at the same time deputies to the com- 
mune congress. Mentbers..of: the Asiang 
“people’s. committee,” the, government, 
act concurrently as members of the commune 
administrative committee. The hsiang Com- 
munist Party. secretary is in most cases the 
commune director. So it is actually a, “two- 
in-one”.. system — the; administrative and 


economic structures combined, with the Com- 
munists controlling both. 


Reprinted from the “Christian Science Monitor” 
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Elaborate Set-up 


Nominally, the highest organ of a com- 
mune is its congress. But the Communist 
Party committee wields the real power, grip- 
ping all labor units'and departments of the 
commune through Communist cells. The 
commune congress, consisting of representa- 
tives of production teams and professional 
groups, is only a puppet pulled by strings in 
the hand of the Communists. 


Under the commune director are a number 
of staff departments, in’ charge of agriculture, 
water conservancy, forestry, animal husbandry, 
fishery, industry and communications, interior 
and labor, finance and food, armed defense, 
commerce, culture and education, scientific 
research, political affairs, sanitation, etc. It 
looks even more complicated than a cabinet. 
In most communes, these departments exist 
on paper only. 

There is a supervisory commission, a kind 
of police and NK VD combined. This watch- 
dog body, taking orders directly from the 
state supervisory set-up, keeps every member 
of the commune under surveillance. 


Each commune also has a planning com- 
mission, which sets production targets for the 
laborers to fulfill. 


From October 1958 issue of “People’s Pictorial,” Peiping. The peasant becomes a soldier 


A so-called “supply and distribution de- 
partment” sees to it that all products by the 
commune are turned to the state. It is the 
smallest cell of the Communist state-run 


‘commercial establishment. Limited quanti- 


ties of miscellaneous items are sometimes put 
on sale at the department’s retail shops. 


_ What was formerly the People’s Bank is 
now reorganized into a credit department 
under the commune. The department is the 
treasury of the commune. Profits go to the 
People’s Bank headquarters after deducting 
a certain percentage for the commune. 


The Backbone 


The backbone of a commune, however, is 
its vast slave labor force. Everybody who is 
not incapable of moving his or her limbs is 
organized into labor units. In bigger com- 
munes, the labor units are called regiments, 
battalions, companies, platoons and squads, 
just like a military force: In other communes, 
they are simply known as “big groups,” and 
“small groups.” Throughout these groups 
there are Communist Party or Youth Corps 
cells to “lead” the laborers. 


In each commune, there are grade schools, 
middle schools, “agricultural colleges,” and 


: 
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year, plus “night battles.” 


to US$2.55) a month. 


counts have been taken away. 


“red-expert universities.” The latter are in 
fact elementary vocational training schools 
ffor the peasants. The glittering terms of 
“colleges” and “universities” are meant to 
# elevate the prestige of the peasants and deflate 
Bethe ego of the intellectuals. Almost anybody 
may enter these “colleges” or “universities” 
Band get a diploma as a “red-expert” in no 
time. 


As the Communists seemed to have set 
Sup the communes in a hurry, things are still 
rather confusing. What one commune is 
practicing may conflict with the conditions 
of another. Here, the Sputnik Commune 
may again serve as an example. 


All citizens aged 16 and over are to join 
the communc as regular members.’ Former 
landlords, rich peasants, “counter-revolution- 
Aries” and disfranchized persons will only be 
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Commune Ai A Glance 


* Everybody has to join the commune. 


®@ One works from 14 to 17 hours a day, 23 to 29 days a month, and _ days a 
@ In return, one gets three coarse meals a day, plus JMP$2 to JMP$6 (US$0.85 


@ Eventually, nobody will have a home. Private houses are being’ pulled® down 
to give way to public dormitories, where men and wives live separately. 


@ Parents are seldom allowed to see their children, who live in. schools and 
nurseries te be brought up by the State. 


@ People eat at “mess halls.” “No work, no eat.” 
@ Every able-bodied person is made a soldier. 
@ Women take military training as reserves. 


@ One owns nothing except very personal belongings. In some cases bank ac- 


@ The Communists own everything, and control everybody. 


@ People have no freedom to choose their jobs, they till the land one day, work 
on steel production the other. The Communists decide what one shall do. 


@ Altogether 121,926,350 households, representing 99% of mainland China’s rural 
population and some urban residents, have been herded into 26,425 communes. 


admitted as “non-regular” members, having 
no voice at all, though working necessarily 
harder. 


The Communists have claimed: that the 
communes were formed on a “voluntary 
basis,” by the people theimselves: “under the 
leadership of the Communist Party and the 
People’s. Government.” They claim that 
99% of the mainland peasantry “voluntarily” 
joined in three months’ time. In some places, 
the Communists said, peasants’ marched up 
in columns, holding banners, and beating 
drums, to join the communes “out of their 
own volition.” 


No Private Property 


When several agricultural cooperatives 
are merged into a commune, they shall turn 
all their common perperties to the commune. 
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Independent households shall place their 


“private houses, land holdings, 


whole people,” as the Communists put it. 
Thus people have lost what little they still 
had, except some “small numbers of domestic 
animals and poultry which they may keep 
for the time being.” 


Eventually, these small numbers of do- 
mestic animals and poultry will be turned 
over to the state, the Communists have ruled. 
In many places, people have already lost 
their last hogs or chickens. In late December, 
possibly to soothe the widespread unrest 
among the mainland population, the Com- 
munists backed down a little and promised to 
let people keep their houses, clothings, small 
furniture pieces, small tools and poultry. 


livestock, 


trees and farm tools under the commune-: 
ownership,” or rather “ownership by the 


But in most places, private houses have 
already been pulled down. And it is doubtful 
whether the, pacple will ever get back what 
has been” voluntarily” surrendered to the 


commune. 

In may places, the people, no longer hav- 
ing families, are told to take shelters in 
the commune’s “dormitories” for “collective 
living.” In the case of the Sputnik Commune, 
private houses of the members are being dis- 
mantled, and “bricks, tiles and timber are 
put to use by the commune according to 
need.” Commune members have to pay 
rental (out of their small wages) for a place 
to sleep 


Collective Living 


Their dormitories are hardly better than 
prison cells, except for the absence’ of steel 


Life in a ‘People’s Commune’ 


—Quoted from the “China Youth News” of Peiping, September 27, 
1958, on the Chaoying Commune, Shangcheng, Honan Province 


“At daybreak, bells were rung and 
whistles were blown to assemble in the 
Chaoying commune. In about a quarter 
of an hour the peasants lined up. At the 
command of the company and squad 
commanders the teams marched to the 
fields, holding flags. Here one no longer 
sees peasants in groups Of two or three 
smoking and going slowly and leasurely 
to the field. What one hears are sounds 
of measured steps and march songs. The 
desultory living habits which have been 
with the peasants for thousands of years 
are gone foreover. How tremendous is 
this change! 


“To adapt itself to collective labor 
and collective life, the commune launched 
a movement for merging villages and mov- 
ing from one dwelling to another. Peasants 
in groups carried their luggage and moved 
to localities near to their jobs.. How mar- 
velous is this change! Since ancient time 
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the peasants have treasured their homes 
left over by their ancestors above every- 
thing else. Now that private plots, houses 
and part of livestock have come under the 
commune ownership, all the ties that bind 
the peasants are broken and they feel 
relaxed. They said: ‘It makes no differ- 
ence where we move. Anyway we are in 
our Chaoying home.’ There is nothing 
left.in their old homse for them to long 
for. The-commune is their home. 

“Mess halls and nurseries are found 
in villages. All houses aré locked, with 
their dwellers going to the fields and 
factories. One can no longer see the 
phenomenon in which each family cooks 
and rears its children. The frames of 
individual families which had existed for 
thousands of years have been completely 
smashed... 

“In the wide expanse of the field are 
seen small furnaces, chimneys of firebrick 
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bars. Usually, people sleep an a stable-like 
house, with a dozen members or more shar- 
ing a big, wooden platform, which is their 
- bed. Women live in their own dormitories 


of much the same conditions. Seldom are 
man and wife permitted to stay together, ex- 
cept on a Saturday once every few weeks. 


People are no longer free to choose their 
jobs. One may be a peasant today, and to- 
morrow he is sent to dig coal or work 
at a blast furnace. He simply does what the 
Communists tel] him to do. In some proyin- 
ces, men are driven to the field to pull the 
plow ‘and take the place of draft animal. Of- 
ten tens of thousands of people are seen stretch- 
ing over the horizon, plowing the land or 
carrying ores. They are what the Commu- 
nists call “an ant army.” Commune mem- 
bers are sometimes ordered under short notice 


kilns, and furnances for making cement. 


From many thatched houses come the — 


sound of beating ball bearings. By the 
creeks groups of people are washing iron 
ore. On the mountains hundreds of peo- 
ple are opening up mines day and night... 


“In several small white-washed rooms 
was seen a group of old people having a 
good time, talking and laughing. Min 
Cheng-fang, known as an optimist, was 
telling stories with great enthusiasm from 
the Three Kingdoms... 


“They declared: ‘We. old. folks must 
do something for the commune? They 
set up a ‘Huang Chung’ (an aged hero in 
the period of the Three Kingdoms) com- 
pany and She Tai-chun (an aged heroine 
in the Sung Dynasty) company. to do 
some light jobs—rolling cement into balls 
—for a nearby cement factory... 


“Over 1,000 old' people are leading’ a 
happy life in their late years at the 
Happy Home of the commune. Over 5,000 
children are leading a happy life in their 
early years nurseries. The old are 
looked after and the young are brought 
up—such a life begins to materialize 
here. 
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and debate.’ 


to march to hundreds of miles away where 
slave labor is called for. 


In the initial stage when the commune 
system was first enforced, people worked for 
14 to 17 hours a day. Whenever the Commu- 
nists thought it necessary, the commune mem- 
bers were “challenged” to “night battles,” 
which mean toiling overtime till after mid- 
night. Take the daily working schedule of 
the Shunhua People’s Commune, Kwangténg 
Province: Get up at 4 a.m; breakfast; work 
from 4:30 a.m. till 11:30 a.m. lunch and break; 
work again from | p.m. to 6 p.m.; supper and 
brief rest; “night battle” work from 7:30 pm. 
till 11:30 p.m. Total work: 16 hours a day. 
Sleep: 4/2 hours. 

The mainland Chinese, drudging like an- 
imals, are disgruntled. The situation, is se- 
rious enough to force the Communists to make 


“When the commune. was set up, the 
peasants voluntarily surrendered their 
private plots znd houses after ‘comparison 
Certain members surrendered 
their poultry.... Thus they link their 
destiny closely with the destiny of their 
commune and thousands of peasants from 
a single entity. Their ideology, moral 
concepts, and relations between man and 
man have undergone a tremendous change. 


“Formerly, peasants were always fond 
of taking things to their homes. Now 
they are taking things to the commune. 
When the commune set up mess halis and 
needed water jars, they brought their 
water jars from their houses. When 
factories needed desks, they brought their 
best desks to the factories.- Almost all 


. the non-productive articles used by the - 


several thousands of factories were con- 
tributed by members. Here is their com- 
ment: ‘How.can we expect the commune 
to spend money on these things? Now, 
instead of calculating their personal in- 
terests, they are calculating the interests 
of the commune. In the commune you 
can see a new rise in ‘Communist thinking 
everywhere.” 
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ear after year, the mainland Chinese 
have been told of “unprecedented, rec- 
ord-breaking bumper crops of rice.” But 
in their bowls they don’t see much rice, 
for ages the staple food of the Chinese 
people. Mainland refugees who recently 
fled out of the Bamboo Curtain said they 
now discovered rice was being exported 
to Southeast Asia. For laborers of the 
communes, the Communists think sweet 
potatoes and corns are good enough. 

In the vast sections of north and north- 
west China, the main dish for commune 
members is “O-Tou,” a kind of hard, dark 
bread made of corn mixed with other 
grain dusts. Rice is tasted only once or 
twice a week, as if a luxury. In the com- 
munes around Peiping, “O-Tou” is served 
three times a day with a little salted 
vegetable or cooked cabbage. 


A best description of “O-Tou” is fur- 
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What Do People Eat? 


Sweet potato on table of public mess 
hall. 
issue of “People’s Pictorial,” Peiping, 


nished by the Communist “Ta Kung 
Pao” in a signed article by three women 
laborers: 


“Last spring, we went to dig a canal 
at Mount Jade Spring near Peiping. The 
O-Tou we brought along was frozen into 
icy lumps. We couldn’t bite a piece off. 
We baked it on fire. It got charred out- 
side, but inside it was still icy cold.” 


To attain variety, “O-Tou” appears 
on the mess hall tables sometimes slightly 
sweetened, or mixed with garlic, beans, 
or dates. In a model menu published by 
“Ta Kung Pao”; it is the main food for 
14 meals in a week. In the same week, 
meat is doled out only twice. 


In southern and central China, “O- 
Tou” gives way to sweet potatoes, Proudly, 
the Communists are publicizing a new in- 
vention—“sweet potato bread.” For the 
people, this is their only food for break- 
fast and supper. Rice is served for lunch. 
There are villages where nothing but 
sweet potatoes is served on the tables for 
weeks. The Communists have been boast- 
ing of a seven-course dinner with soup, 
salad and everything, entirely made of 
sweet potatoes. Of course only high level 
Communist cadres are privileged to enjoy 
such a dinner after they are fed up with 
meat aad fish. 


Even the “O-Tou” meals or potato 
meals are not served on schedule. Accord- 
ing to the Communists’ own stories, people 
sometimes worked from 3 a.m. in the morn- 
ing till midnight, and “refused to take 
supper until we finished our job.” In 
certain communes, the Communists have 
plainly ruled: “No work, no eat.” 


Once people join the commune—and 
they all have to—they cannot find any- 
thing to eat except at the Communist 
mess halls. The Communists have taken 
away all their. cooking utensils, bowls, 
dishes, chopsticks and kettles. The table- 
wares are used in public mess halls, while 
surplus pots ahd pans are collected to 
make steel. In short, nothing is left in 
what was previously the kitchen. 


Reprinted from Octuber 1958 
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some concessions. The Communist “Finance 
Minister” Li Hsien-nien made an extensive 
tour in September, 1958, and went back to 
Peiping with a recommendation for limiting 
daily work to 12 hours “under normal condi- 
tions.” But in many communes, these “nor- 
mal conditions” apparently do not exist, for 
people are.still toiling as hard as before. 


Wage & Supply 


The Communists have been extolling a 
theory that right now, people should “work 
to the best of their abilities, and get what 
they deserve.” But in future, if there are 
“abundant products” and a “high degree of 
people’s awakening,” people may hope to re- 
ceive “according to one’s needs.” 

In principle, people will be given three 
meals and a place to live in, plus some wages, 
for all the work they do for the Communists. 
It has been ruled: “When income is stable, 
funds are ample and members are able to 
strengthen the labor discipline consciously, 
the commune shall introduce a wage system.” 
Otherwise, if any one of these conditions is 
not met, there will be no wage, Even after 
the introduction of the wage system, the Com- 
munists may cut the wage at ‘any time “in 
case of absenteeism.” 


During tour through several key provinces 
the Communist “Finance Minister” Li Hsien- 
nien found quite a confusing picture about 
the, practice of the wage system, He said: 

“Most of the people’s communes follow a 
distribution system of part ‘supply and part 
payment in wages, which is an inevitable 
product of the development of the people’s 
commune. The portion in the form of supply 
is to. meet the basic requirements of life of 
the members, While the portion in the form 
of wages is to meet other expenses, including 
miscellaneous spending.... 

“In the case of the several communes we 
have visited, the portion in supply in some 
communes covers seven’ items: food, clothing, 
medical care, maternity tare, education, hous- 
ing, and marriage and funeral. In others, 
taking the ‘financial conditions into consider- 
atiofi, it Covers only five or six items, or only- 
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Reprinted from the New York 
“World Telegram & Sun” 


grain and meals. 


“The portion in .wages is. of different 
grades, ranging from JMP§$4. to JMP$I5 a 
month, with some at JMP§$2 or JMP$3. 
Those members who have good work records 
will be granted additional wages as a reward 
--.. Taking the Chiliying People’s Commune 
of Hsinhsiang for examples,.... it is 50% 
in supply and 50% in wages. In the case of 
other communes, the proportion of supply is 
bigger than that of wages, or vice versa.” 


In practice, the so-called “supply” system | 


is all what people get for their labor. Under 
the system, all commune members eat at 
“public mess halls” without payment. “Indi- 
vidual lazy-bones who do not work well and 
who refuse to change their way despite ad- 
vice” will. be. forced to “work reform 
themselves under supervision.” Invariably, 
people have nothing to eat if they don’t work. 


And. Bonus? 


However, the Communists have’ laid elab- 
orate rules on wages and bonus. The Peo- 
ple’s Daily, for instance, classified the wages 


‘into eight grades. The lowest monthly pay is 


two-odd JMP dollars, for four “work points” 
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Nine years after. the Communist 
“liberation” of mainland China, this time, 
Chinese women are “thoroughly liberated” 
under the people’s commune. So wrote 
three Chinese women near Peiping in the 
November 6, 1958, issue of the Communist 
“Ta Kung Pao.” 


Before they arrived at this conclusion, 
the three authoresses made a revealing 
account of their daily life in all these 
nine years. 

“Every time we got our monthly al- 
lowances, we had three sleepless nights, 
calculating how to make the best use of 
the money and get along. Sometimes, we 
did not have enough food to eat, and in 
the last few days of the month, we were 
worrying just how we could make both 
ends meet. 


“Moreover, which of us women ever 
had a good night’s sleep in these years? 
After the day’s labor, we returned home 
to cook meals, did some sewing and 
patching. We could not go to bed until 
after 11 p. m. and we were up again at 
3:30 a.m. the next day. 


This, in the Communists’ own words, 
was the life of Chinese women in mainland 
China before the commune system was 
imposed on them. At least they had their 
homes. 


How are they living under the com- 
mune? 


Now Chinese women are driven away 
from their homes, away from their 
husbands, and away from their children. 
For the “Ta Kung Pao” story continued: 
“In our Company, we women have hun- 
dred percent come out to join the labor.” 
Mrs, Pai Chin-ju, who had six children 
and an 88-year-old sick mother, was made 
a squad leader of the labor force, “thanks 


‘Liberation’ 


of Women 


to the mess hall and nursery.” 

We all eat at the mess hall, and right 
after the meal we go down to the field 
and work hard.” Indeed they are toiling 
so hard that “In these days our working 
spirit couldn’t be better. After a whole 
day labor, we go on for ‘night battle’ 
(till after midnight). Nobody is complain- 
ing, and nobody. is passing the buck. 
In our hearts, we are so fine and swell. 
Isn’t it right? This time we women are 
truly and thoroughly liberated.” 


In Canton alone, the Chinese Com- 
munists drafted housewives into labor 
teams by the end of 1958. To the Com- 
munists, the fair sex stands for nothing 
but serviceable working tools. 

In Hai Ting, right under the shadow 
of Peiping, the village women took the 
toilsome job of autumn harvesting after 
they were “liberated” from their homes. 
Women of the village were lined up into 
“rocket squads” to “challenge” men in deep 
plowing. 

The people’s commune, as Communist 
jargo goes, has “turned the Chinese wom- 
en over their backs,” that is, they are 
liberated from the warmth and love in 
their homes so that they may become 
slave laborers. 


Between her 
children and 
the rifle,, Re- 
printed from 
the “People’s 
Daily,” Pei- 
ping. 
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earned. The highest is JMP$7.6 (not: JMP$15 
mentioned by “Finance Minister” Li) for 15 
work points. It is not known in how many 
areas this system has been put into practice. 


A concrete example is the Kuolin People’s 
Commune, which has a total of 6,794 men la- 
borers and, quite notably, 7,899 women la- 
borers. According to the Communist Finan- 


cial and Economic Journal, this commune has - 


five grades of wages: from JMP$4, to JMP$4.8, 
JMP$5.4, JMP$6, and JMP$6.7 a month. But 
from the wages is to be deducted’ JMP$3 to 
cover the meals. So what is left will be 
JMP$1 for the lowest grade, or JMP$3.7 for 


the top grade. In addition, each person has— 


to pay a 10-cent medical fee a month. 

It must be rather difficult to get a bonus, 
for the Communists have laid at least five 
conditions: A laborer must: 

(1) Obey the Communist leadership and 

work enthusiastically; 

(2) Fulfill or over-fulfill production quo- 

tas, which are always set very high; 


(3) Love and protect. public’ property, 


struggle’ against “evil elements and 
evil practices at all times;” 


(4) Work at least 23 days a month under 
general conditions; 


(5) Study hard for cultural, political and 
technical advancement. 


No matter how hard a laborer.may. toil, 
he will not get more than JMP$57.60 a year, 
including food, wages and bonus, even if he 
takes the Communist promises for granted. 
What he will get a month, including food, 
will hardly come up to JMP$5 at most. This 
calculation is worked out by the Communist 
Sputnik People’s Commune, which sets its 
annual income at 9.2 million JMP dollars. 


Of this total, taxes, production costs and 
administrative expenses will.take away 18.6%, 
The lion’s share of 54.5% will slip. into 
Communist pockets. in the form,of grain 
reserves, public accumulated fund, mobile 
fund; and other high-sounding terms. What 
is left for the commune members, will be 
only 26.9%, or for each person, JMP$ 57.60 
a year. If the annual income should go up 


“Happy Home” For The Aged 


For the aged, the people’s commune 
has its “Happy Home” where the grandpas 
‘and grandmas are supposed to spend 
“happily” the last years of their lives. But 
to many of the aged people, these “happy 
days” turned out to be all too short. 

Old folks who are incapable of any 
manual labor are often persuaded to take 
“nutrition injections,” mainland sources 
reported. Death came at the heel of these 
injections, usually one to two weeks later. 


Those who still can do some work are 
organized into labor companies. Old men 
are grouped into “Huang Chung”. teams, 
because Genernl Huang Chung (of legend- 
ary fame) could match any young warriors 
in muscular prowess in his 70’s. Grandmas 
are herded into “She Tai Chun” companies. 
In Chinese history, Grandma “She Tai 
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Chun” spread terror when she marched to 
the battlefied. 

Laden with these honorary titles, the 
white-haired mainlanders are forced to 
work no less hard: than their sons and 
daughters. After they have exhausted 
their last drop of strength and fallen dead, 
their bodies could still serve some pur- 
poses.’ The Communists put human: re- 
mains into big chemical instruments to 
be converted into fertilizers. 


The age-old Chinese virtue of filial 
piety, under which sons and daughters 
used’to provide a comfortable living for 
their aged parents, is completely smashed 
by the Communists. In mainland China 
today, no son or daughter is allowed; and » 
able, to support ‘his or her parents. © 
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to 14 million JMP dollars, the portion reserv- 
ed for commune laborers will be cut down 
to 23.8%. 


People Shed Tears 


Such a system, however, is played up a 
great deal by the Communists. Said the New 
China News Agency: “On the first occasion 
when the wages were distributed, some people’s 
communes held a solemn ceremony which 
was attended by both men and women, young 
and old. On obtaining their wages, some of 
the peasants were moved to tears.” Working 
as slaves under the commune system, they 
had every reason to shed tears. 


The Communists described this system 
as a “great event without parellel in history, 
for the peasants to have free meals for his 
family and draw regular income in the form 
of monthly wages.” 


But, immediately, the Communists made 
it clear that even such small wages will not 
last long. Eventually, according to the Com- 
munists, the “supply” system will be expanded 
to include not only food, but other necessities, 


From the “People’s Daily,” Peiping 


Mess Hall 


“Mess hall” is a very misleading term 
for the place where people eat their meals. 
Often, it is everything’ but a “hall.” And 
definitely it doesn’t look like a cafeteria. 


In some villages, people take their 
meals right in the fields, or under a tree. 
The place is “mess hall.” In other com- 
munes, a bamboo shed serves the purpcse. 
Seldom is the “mess hall” a_ suitable 
building. Whatever the “mess halls” are, 
they have one thing in common: they are 
over-crowded. 


while the wages will be gradually cut down 
to nill. “The portion for distribution accord- 
ing to needs and for supply in given quanti- 
ties will be gradually increased, and the por- 
tion of payment according to the work done 
will be gradually reduced. And so, the transi- 
tion to Communism will be realized step by 
step.” 


The Communists promise “mass cultural, 
recreational and sports activities”.under the 
commune system, and talk about “library, 
theater, clubs reading room, broadcast listen- 
ing.” But when people work 14 to 17 hours 
a day and barely snatch a few hours for sleep 


after their “night battles,” they can hardly 


enjoy these goods things even if they did ex- 
ist other than on paper. 


_ Of the commune’s total annual earnings, 
not more than 5% will be allowed for “educa- 
tional, health, cultural and other welfare un- 
dertakings.” There will be no dividends to 
members, who are nominally shareholders of 
the commune. 


Illiterate Professors 


One of the strangest things about a com- 
mune is its education. Literally overninght, 
some hundreds of thousands of “colleges” and 
“universities” have sprung up across the 
Communist-controlled mainland, where most 
people are still. illiterate. What these colleges 
and “red-expert” universities really are can be 
gauged by the qualification of their “profess- 
ors”. The New China News Agency revealed 
on October 16, 1958: “Teachers are chosen in ac- 
cordance with their production experience 
and real knowledge. Li Kuang-yuan, a black- 
smith, and Liang Yung-lung, a carpenter, are 
teaching in the industrial college. With their 
experience of scores of years in production, 
they are able to combine education with pro- 
ductive labor. In this way, the shortage of 
teachers is never felt. 


“Such teachers have highly effective 


methods of dealing with their subject. matter. 
Li Pei-hsiung, a 70-year-old peasant now 
teaching at the agricultural university, took 
his students to a field hit by leaf roll pest...” 
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These children are not going to school. They are, 
according to the September 1958 issue of the “Peo. 
ple’s Pictorial” published by Peiping, working on 
0.78 mou of cotton field and one mou of rice paddy 
assigned to them by the commune in Jenshou hsien, 
Szechuan province, with no help from adults, 


What is perhaps more “effective” is the 
method of Professor Shih Hsin-chen, a 66-year- 
old illiterate woman. A group of intellectuals 
and well-educated collegians of the Shanghai 
College of Social Science made a Visit to 
Professor Shih’s university. ‘The Communist 
Financial and Economic Research Journal 
has a full, vivid account: 


“Shih Hsin-chen, a 66-year-old woman 
illiterate, was hog-raising professor. of the 
Sputnik People’s Commune. She gave more 
than 100 lectures, each lasting from one and 
a half hours to two hours. She claimed in 
her lectures that for scores of years she never 
fed her hogs with rice or bran, and her 
hogs never fell sick. She. said the feed she 
used for her hogs were, tree leaves, wild 
vegetables, duckweeds, .pea_ leaves, soybean 
leaves. Only on new year’s eve were her hogs 
allowed to enjoy a luxurious meal composed 
of maize cores and dried potato roots. She 
boasted that feed mixed with alum, plaster, 
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Nurseries & Schools 


Children have lost parental love under 
the people’s commune system. Babies are 
seized away from parents and concentrated 
in Communist-run nurseries. Parents are 
seldom permitted to visit their sons and 
daughters, In the nurseries, babies and 
small. children are fed and trained by the 
state and, when they grow up, will work, 
fight and die for the state. They won't 
know who their parents are. 


Generally, children are supposed to 
have better food than adults, as the Com- 
munists are pinning their last hope on 
the next generation. But pictures publish- 
ed in Communist newspapers show the 
kids are dull-looking, clad in drab suits, 
apparently the victims of malnutrition. 
Lack of adequate care and medical sup- 
plies further harm their healthy growth. 


Once the children enter grade schools, 
they are eligible for manual labor. “Ma- 
nual work,” said the Communist “Nan Fang 
Jih Pao” (Southern Daily), “will not only 
improve children’s health, but cultivate 
their love for labor.” So grade school 
children are sent’ to'the fields to°carry 
bricks, chisel stones, collect:cotton harvests, 
feed, hogs, cut straw, whenever weather 
permits. 

For the younger . generation, the 
Communists follow three basic rules: 
“Military pattern organization, combatlike 
movement, and collective living.” Children 
below nine years old are compulsorily 

. taken into nurseries and kindergartens. 
At. one district the Cemmunists made 
surprise raids into all houses one; night 
and seized away all kids below nine. 
Wailing mothers were thrusted aside. 


Elder children live in school dormito- 
ries, Middle school students are organized 
into. “people’s communes” of their own. 
Like the communes for adults, the young- 
sters’ communes follow a set pattern of 
military organization, with regiments, bat- 
talions and companies. Their chief task: 
labor.., 
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jin-tan, watermelon, pear, sweet roots or or- 
piment could prevent the hogs from being 
infected with cholera in the summer.” 


In the presence of the genuine professors 
and collegians from Shanghai, the hog-raising 
“professor” drew her conclusion: 


“My company learn a great lot from me, . 


several provinces, several countries, all bring 
(my) experience away. I here, all the world 
come to learn. You come from Shanghai. 
You too bring it back.” 


The Shanghai professors quoted her word 
by word, and added: “What a crone!” 


This is how the Communists are giving 
“everybody in people’s communes” an educa- 
tion. In many places, the Communists claim 
that more than 90% of the commune mem- 


One of Communist China’s most am- 
bitious plans is to combine peasantry 
and soldiery into one. This is a plan 
tried in vain several times in Chinese 
history, but none of the attempts has been 
half as thorough. 

By drafting every able-bodied man 
into milita troops under the commune 
system, Peiping hopes to send into, battle- 
field tens of millions of trained soldiers 
the minute it clashes with the west in an 
armed conflict. 

Men from 16 to 40 years old form the 
backbone of the Communist militia force. 
Amid daily labor, they take military 
training. But generally speaking, only the 
most trusted core Communists are given 
fire arms. The bulk of militia are equipped 
with “wooden rifles” or wooden clubs. 
They are the men to be first drafted in 
time of war. a 

Men in the -41-50.age bracket are 
organized into reserves. Young women 
are also forced to join, working as nurses, 
litter bearers, couriers, and “troop com- 
forters,” a Communist jargon for camp 


Militia — Everybody A Soldier 


bers “are receiving an education.”” 


Military Discipline 


What evidently interests the Communist 
most is military training of the mainland 
Chinese. To make every able-bodied person 
a soldier, the commune drafts its members 
between 16 and 40, regardless of sex, into a 
millitia set-up with a separate line of com- 
mand. This gives the Communists the ben- 
efit of easier domination through military 
control and deprives the members of any 
chance to rest after the long working hours. 


Everyday after the work is over, the 
squad leaders report to the platoon leaders, 
the platoon leaders report to the company 
commanders, the company commanders report 


followers. Teenagers below 16, and old 
men above 50 are put into the logistic 
service. 

The people’s commune in Hsu-shui 
Hsien of Hopei Province, once inspected 
by Mao Tse-tung, furnishes a ‘typical 
example of the militia set-up. All the 
commune members have been organized 
into two regiments, 191 battalions and 666 
companies. Every morning, they practice 
drilling before going to work. After day- 
long toil, they have to practice drill again | 
in the evening before taps. Their squad 
leaders are mostly demobilized Commu- 
nist soldiers. 

In Canton City, for instance, the 
Communists have organized six divisions 
of militia, including two for workers, 
two for students, one for Communist 
cadres, and one for peasants in suburban 
districts. Retired Communist officers are 
given the commands of battalions, com- 
panies and platoons, But it is the secretary 
of the Communist district office who is the 
real boss. 
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The young men and women in the 
above picture are students of the Tsing 
Hua University of Peiping, best known 
of Chinese institutions of higher learning, 
established in 1911. They are doing the 
hardest kind of manual labor. 


The Chinese Communists have invent- 
ed a nice name for it. It is called “study 
goes hand in hand with work.” Accord- 
ing to Kao Yi, “assistant to the President 
of Tsing Hua University,” writing in. the 
“China Pictorial”: 

“The main aim of this change is to do 
away with the remnants of the bourgeois 
educational system, and bring a Commu- 
nist educational policy of identifying the 
intellectuals with the workers and peasants 
combining mental and manual labor and 
integrating studies with productive work, 
so that the schools will be transformed 
into institutions of production as well as 
learning.” 


January 1959 


No More Intellectuals 


It is, in fact, one phase of the Com- 
munist campaign to keep intellectuals in 
line. By forcing them to work like coolies, 
the Communists aim to deflate their ego 
and remind them of their complete depend- 
ence upon the mercy of the regimes 

On the other hand, new “red and ex- 
pert universities” are springing up in the 
people’s communes like mushrooms after 
the rain. Anybody who can?read and 
write is admitted into such universities. 
The “professors”: are often illiterate old 
farmers or other tradesmen. The purpose 
is not so much to teach them knowledge, 
but to give them,an uplift, in. prestige,so 
that peasants from “red aud expert univer- 
sities” can look a real college graduate 
in the eye as his equal in academic train- 
ing. 

In the end, there will be no such thing 
as the class of intellectuals:on the Chinese 
mainland. There will only be laborers, 
with or without technical knowledge. 
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to the battalion commanders, and the bat- 
talion commanders report to the regiment 
commanders, on what has been done on the 
whole day. The regiment commanders keep 
the commune director well informed of the 
situation by periodical reports. 


A sweeping change has alsc. taken place 
in mainland China’s economic fabric under 
the commune system. Before the communes 
were established, some free marketing was 
still permitted in mainland China, although 
most key commodities were exchanged through 
state-owned commerce departments. But in 
a commune, all purchases and sales are con- 
ducted “collectively,” that is, in bulk. Com- 


mercial dealings among individuals have . 


practically ceased to exist except in bigger 
cities. 


Economic Fabric 


Consumer goods, such as cotton piece 
goods, underwears, and towels, will no 
longer be purchased singly by individual 
users as in the past. The commune will 


take care of collective procurements. Raw 
materials for the commune’s blast: furnaces 
and factories are bought in bulk. Agri- 
cultural, native and special products are sold 
collectively to state commercial set-ups. 
What an indidivual may still buy, with the 
meager wage he earns, will be only a few 
small articles, tobacco, and wine, if they are 


available. 

The Bank, now operating in the form of 
the credit department of a commune under 
the control of the state, will: 

(1) Handle deposits by the Communist 
state enterprises, units, and individuals within 
the commune; 


(2) Issue agricultural, industrial and com- 
mercial loans inside the commune; 


(3) Undertake accounts .and_ transfers 
inside the commune and with outside in- 


terests; 
(4) Act as the treasury of the commune; 


(5) Undertake banking business for state- 
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owned “factories, stores and schools inside the! 
commune area but not part of the commune 


(6) Undertake other business entrusted to 
it by the Communist People’s Bank. 


Shortly after the communes were estab- 
lished, there. had been a run on the banks by 
the people to draw out their bank deposits 
for fear the money would be confiscated. The 
people spent the money in whatever way 
they could think of. Finally, the Communists 
had to clarify that bank deposits will still 
belong to the depositors. However, the 
Communists can always make the people 
“voluntarily surrender” their deposits when- 


€ver necessary. 


A “Utopia” 


Compared with the former “agricultural 
production cooperative,” tle people’s com- 
mune: 


(1) Is a much larger slave labor camp 
with a bigger working potentiality; 
___. (2) Functions under rigid, complete Com- 
munist control; 

(3) Has a widened, powerful administra- 
tion; 

(4) Is almost self-supporting; 

(5) Can be mobilized for war at once; 


(6) Is therefore all at once a political, 
military and production unit. 


As for the future, the Communists are 
talking about “technical revolution and 
cultural revolution” to narrow down the 
“distinction between town and country and 
the distinction between physical labor and 
mental labor.” With no exception, everybody 
will be reduced to a working tool, and as 
slaves, people are all “equal.” 


So this is what the Chinese Communists 
conceive as their “Utopia.” With 99 percent 
of peasant households already included in 
the communes, the fondest dream of Mao 
Tse-tung is already taking shape. Now it 
has been turned into the greatest gamble in 
Chinese Communist history, and its failure 
will mean the end for the Peiping regime. q ¢ 
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Commune members in a deep-plowing dnight battle.’ ‘Reprinted 


from December 1958 issue ‘of “China Reconstructs,” Peiping. 


The people’s commune is an almost in- 
evitable step on the timetable of the Commu- 
nists. All Communists agree with the theories 
behind the commune though they may differ 
in its timing. 

The word “Communism” itself is derived 
from the word “commune.” The commune, 
introduced to the Chinese mainland by the 
Communists, however, has little in common 
with the historical. Paris Commune which, 
true as it is, did provide the forerunners of 
Communism with nebulous ideas about a 
future world of Communism. 

Toa true Communist; the ultimate in- 
troduction of Communism is but a matter of 
time but must go through several stages. 
Lenin laid down the following phases: 


of Proletariat| 
—'Socialism|+[ Communism 


Here, Socialism is used in the Commu- 
nist interpretation of the word. It means a 
transitional period from: neo-capitalism | to 
Communism, In a Socialist state, so say the 
Communists, the guiding principle is “from 
each according to his ability; to each accord- 
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The Theory. 


ing to his labor”. The guiding principle for: 


Pam 


the ultimate Communist state is “from.each 
according to his ability; to each according to 
his_ need.” 

' The Communist theoreticians say that 
from capitalism, a dicatorship of the prole- 
tariat will arise. In Russia, it was after the 


Qctober Revolution of Nov. 7, 1917 when 


Lenin seized power from the democratic re- 
volutionaries. In East»Europe, a few satel- 
lite countries are still in the stage called 
dictatorship of the proletariat under the name 
of “people’s democracies.” On the Chinese 
mainland, the Communists introduced the 
dictatorship in.1949 under the high-sounding 
name of “new democracy.” 

But this dictatorship of th< proletariat is 
by no means the final aim of the Commu- 


nist. From the dictatorship in which the 


capitalistic classes are to be utterly broken 
should emerge the socialistic state, There 
will be collective farms (as in Russia) or 
cooperative farms (as on the Chinese main- 
land), Private ownership, in its remnant form, 
is to be tolerated for the moment but is ac- 
tively to be replaced by collective ownership. 
In other words, ownership of: land and fac- 
tories is to be held by groups instead of ine 
dividuals, 
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This is the stage called Socialism. Both 
Russia and the Chinese mainland are today 
in that stage. 


Nevertheless, the Communists will never 
stop unless they have succeeded in advancing 
into the stage of Communism. In that stage, 
there no longer will be collective ownership. 
It will be replaced by what is called people’s 
ownership, meaning that the future society, 
not. individuals nor groups will take posses- 
sion of all properties on earth. State machi- 
neries and even the Communist party will 
cease to exist since the people will all be 
living in everlasting Communism. 

That is the Utopia of all Communists. 

What determines the time for a Commu- 
nist land to switch from Socialism into ulti- 
mate Communism? All Communists from 
Karl Marx on down agree: productive means 
and productivity. we 

Based on the presumption that all capi- 


New Recipes 


i 
Proof of grain shortage on the Chinese main- 


land is this picture from the 115th issue of 
“Chinese Women,” published by Peiping, urging 
public mess halls to following the recipes 
for these tentalizing dishes, Ingredients? They 
are all made from sweet potato and nothing else, 


talistic countries in the world will have been 
replaced by Communist states, the Commug 
nists envisage that when productive forces 
have provided the material basis for transi- 
tion into ultimate Communism, then Social 
ism should give way. The Communists today 
even think that ultimate Communism could 
be brought forth even in the world has not 
been rid of capitalistic states such as the 
United States as long as the productive for- 
ces of the Communists are stronger than the 
productive forces of the Capitalists. 


But the Chinese Communists have gone 
one step further. While Russia is hesitant 
to introduce full Communism, the Commu- 
nists of Peiping introduced in July last year 
the “people’s commune” which might be 
termed as “junior Communism.” The Chi- 
nese Communists themselves term the com- 
mune. system as a transition from Socialism 
to Communism which will be marked by what 
they call “higher phase of people’s commune.” 
Here is what the central committee of the 
Chinese Communist party has to say about 
the commune system: 


“Though the people’s communes still 
practice the system of collective ownership 
and the distribution system whether it be the 
wage system or remuneration according to 
labor days, is still ‘to each according to his 
labor’ and not ‘to each according to his need’; 
nevertheless the people’s. commune will be 
the best organizational form for the building 
of Socialism and the gradual transition to 
Communism. It will develop into the basic 
social unit of the future Communist society. 


“Our task at the present stage is the 
building of Socialism. The establishment of 
people’s communes is undertaken first of all 
for the acceleration of Socialist construction, 
and the building of Socialism is to actively 
make preparations for transition to Commu- 
nism. It appears now that the realization of 
Communism in our country is no longer a 
thing of the distant furture. We should 
actively employ the form of the people’s com- 
mune to produce a concrete path for transi- 
tion to Communism.” 


In connotations to the optimistic note 
contained in the,last two sentences, the Chi- 
nese Communists said that a higher phase of 
the commune will be introduced in three to 
five years. However, on December 10, they 
revised this prophesy to twenty years or 
more. 44 
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Wasteful manpower for these crude blast cin 
was prime reason for the commune movement. 


The Causes 


the advise of his subordinates? 


The reasons are not far to seek. They 
sprang mainly from the economic difficulties 
encountered by the Communist regime. 


Every good Communist believes that col- 
letive farms make up the only road to the 
realization of Marxism-Leninism, despite the 
fact that the system has not worked too well 
after 30 years in Soviet Russia. Last year, 
Nikita Khrushchev overruled the opposition 
of such “anti-party” elements as Georgi Ma- 
lenkov,; and V.M. Molotov and ordered the 
dissolution of agricultural machinery stations 
in the U.S.S.R. and selling of the tractors to 
collective. farms. He was in fact moving back- 
ward in the path envisioned by Marx, but 
he had to do it to please Russian peasants. 

Neither did the system have much suc; 
cess in European satellite countries. Most of 
them have yet to complete the collectiviza- 
tion program, while some have halted altoge- 
ther or even given up the collective farms 


already formed. 
Failure of Agricultural Cooperatives 


On the Chinese mainland, the system has 


January 1959 


Why did the Chinese Communists want to establish the people's 
communes? Why did Peiping go all out to enforce a system which 
even Soviet Russis fas not dared to attempt? And why did Mao 
Tse-tung decide to launch the movement last August, probably against 


In short, why the communes? 


also failed. 


Peiping did not reach agricultural collec- 
tivization all in one step. Immediately after 
1949, the Chinese Communists started the 
bloody “land reform” program, promising 
poor peasants that they would “turn over on 
their. backs” if they joined -the struggle 
against landlords, rich farmers and overseas 
Chinese, liquidating their properties and 
dividing up the land. In two years, the Com- 
munists confiscated 63 million acres of land, 
constituting 70 percent-of all arable land-on 
the mainland, They seized without payment 
one million tons of foodstuffs, and US$5,000 
million worth of factories, houses, farm tools, 
draft animals, as well as hoardéd. gold and 
silver.’ What the poor peasant families got 
from this was, however, onmly..one to three 
mou of land each, or one half of oné acre. 


What “land reform” accomplished was not 


the promised “turn. over” of the peasant, but - 


the gradual concentration of:land in the 
hands of the new landlords and the mushroom- 


ing of mony-lenders in the countryside, the 


majority of whom were Communist party 
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cadres. The food situation was not improv- 
ed, and proverty remained as always. 


Alarmed by this, the Communists borrow- 
ed from the “advanced experience” of Stalin 
in the 1930’s, and enforced in three stages the. 
agricultural cooperativization campaign. 
From 1953 to 1957, the “mutual aid teams” 
gave way to “preliminary agricultural pro- 
duction cooperatives,” then to “advanced ag- 
ricultural production cooperatives.” This was 
completed by the end of 1957, with some 750,000 
advanced agricultural cooperatives dotting 
the Chinese mainland. In some aspects these 
advanced cooperatives, which is just.a fancy 
name for collective farms, served their pur- 
poses. Through them, Peiping«was able ‘to 


' strengthen its control over the production of 


food and other raw materials, to get more 
labor out ef the peasants and to draw from 


the accumulated capital of the coopeative 


funds for its industrialization ‘program. 


CHAIN | GANG |TrRanny 


FAMILY 
DESTRUCTION 


Reprinted from the New York ‘World Telegram & Sun” 
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However, Mao’s problems were by no 
means solved. The conversion from “land 
reform” to “collectivization” only resulted in 
the change of the form of productive rela- 
tions rather than the means of production, 
What meager production increase there was 
simply could not catch up with the multiply- 
ing population. While the regime frantically 
searched for foodstuffs for export to exchange 
for machinery and tools, it found its over- 
ambitious industrialization program always 
hampered by the lack of capital. And be- 
cause of the export efforts and the neglecting 
of consumer industries, serious shortages oc- 
curred from time to time on foodstuffs, edible 
oil,, meat, cotton fabrics. and even rubber 
shoes. Miserable in life, the peasants aimed 
their hatred on the agricultural cooperatives 
which they never welcomed in the first place. 


Four Contradictions 


Chinese Communist documents adntitted 
of the existence of serious contradictions under 
the cooperative system. 


‘The first was the conflict between the 
cooperative and its members. Nominally 
owned by all of its members, the cooperative 
took away year after year a sizeable portion 
of the fruit of their labor in the form of taxes, 
“voluntary” donations, bonds, grain collec- 
tion, accumulated funds and public reserve 
funds. It demanded more work from its mem- 
bers, but paid them increasingly less. The 
peasants, on the other hand, wished to spend 
more time on their private reserved lots or 
other cottage industries. This led to all forms 
of sabotage, slow down strikes, stealing, setting 
fire to grain storages and even open revolt. 

The second contradiction existed among 
the cooperatives themselves. Conflict of in- 
terest became unavoidable when each had to 
consider its own profit. Differences ‘in loca- 
tion, soil fertility and vegetaion made some 
cooperatives better off than the “poor co-ops,” 
adding further to'the dissatisfaction of peas- 
ants in the latter. 


The third one arose between “state farms” 
and agricultural cooperatives. The former 
were occasionally tractor farms, which still 
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To cover up the apparent food short- 
age on the mainland, and in keeping with 
the propaganda barrage on. the “great 
leap forward,” the Chinese Communists 
launched a series of “agricultural sput- 
niks” last summer, largely on paper. 


From the first one reported on. July 
18, claiming the record yield of 5,806 cat- 
ties per mou, the figure snowballed faster 
than under the peak period of Dr: Goeb- 
bels: On September New: China 
News Agency alleged that an agricultural 
production cooperative, in. Lien. sien, 
Kwangtung province, harvested 60,437 
catties of dried unhulled rice per mou, 


Since one mou is, roughly one sixth of 
an acre, this corresponds to the astronomi- 
cal yield of 180 tons of rice per. acre, It 


needed short-term help from .nearby cooper- 
atives, but mostly consisted of political pris- 
oners serving terms of “reform through 
labor.” They fell into the same kind of con- 
tradiction with other’ agricultural ‘coopera- 
tives: 


The fourth contradiction was built into 
the Communist system. It existed; and still 
exists, between Communist cadres and the 
peasants. The privileged class of Communist 
party members, particularly these holding 
key position in cooperatives, did not share 


the same back-breaking .labor as other co- 


operative members, but) drew far more, in 
wages and, supplies. It was easy to under- 
stand the disillusion of the poor peasant who 
experienced the bitterness of the two “turn 
overs” but found that it only left him poorer 
than ‘ever before. 


What is the: solution to,these ntradic- 
tions? It lies,in “the formation. of the people’s 
communes,” said Mao Tse-tung on, August 9, 
1958, in Shantung province,. Twenty days 
later, the all-powerful’ Central Politburo of 
the Chinése Communist party met in Peitaiho, 
Hopeh province, and’ gave the order to’make 
the hitherto limited experiments’ in‘ Liaoning 
and Honan provinces a nation-wide campaign. 


Natural Calamities 


Of jcourse; there were other factors behind 
Mao’s determination to push through the 


Miracle Yields? 


is ten times higher than any world record 
of isolated: per acre yield. 


The girl’ in the picture underneath, 
according to the People's Pictorial published 
by Peiping, was squatting om umharvested 
rice Which amazingly” stood: her) weight: 
without bending an. inch, Even im, the 
thickest jungle .in. the tropic, no.plant be 
grown, so close to each. other, 


Japanese repatriates who returned: to 
their own. country last October gave;put.. 
the secret: -the Communists, grew the rice 
in,many water paddies.and, then trans- 
plant them together when harvesting time 
was near.. A big ballyhoo was made at 
harvesting, with local party chief coming 
to weigh in thé crop as a propaganda 
gimmick, 
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commune system. Not the least of which was 
the decline in agricultural production. last 
year on the Chinese mainland, due'to the ex- 


tensiveness of areas hit by natural calamities. 

On June 39, 1958, while reporting on 
“timely rains” in many provinces, the official 
New China News Agency also revealed that 
there were widespread droughts earlier in 
central Szechuan, the Yangtze valley, Honan, 
Shantung, Hopei, Kansu and Manchuria. 


Hopei “had not rained in more than 200 days,” 
said the despatch. The NCNA let it be known 
on September 17 that “the droughts in Kiang- 
si and Hunan provinces were partly relieved 
by rains.” And on October 10, the “ministry 
of agriculture” formally admitted that Yun- 
nan province was affected by droughts “un- 
precedented in the last 60 years.” It could be 
seen that at least fourteen provinces suffered 
from drought last year. Summed up the 
NCNA on. September 26: “The extensiveness 
of drought-stricken areas and the duration 


of the droughts were unprecedented in the 
history of the Chinses people’s republic.” 


The rain lasted for almost two months 
and brought widespread flood damage. Areas 
known to be flooded included Honan, Shan- 
tung, Kiangsi, Shensi, southern Shansi and 
and northern Hupeh. The NCNA also men- 
tioned that “there had occurred at different 
dates and locations a varying. degree of such 
natural clamities as hail, frost and typhoon.” 
These undoubtedly cut down food output, 
causing severe shortages in some areas and 


necessitating shipment of large amount of 
food from one area to another. The result 


was heavy strains on food supply and distri- 
bution. 

To counteract. public concern over the 
apparent food shortage, the Communists 
turned to the trick of reporting “agricultural 
sputniks” of miracle crop yields. » These 
claims were fertilized by nothing by propa- 
ganda. For they did not make sense at all 
when read together with Communist direc- 
tives urging people to substitute sweet potato 
for rice. 


‘Great Leap’ and Manpower 


But the most pressing reason for Mao to 
plunge into the people’s commune campaign 
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was the situation created by the “great leap 
forward.” 

After the Moscow conference of Commu- 
nist parties of the world in November 1957, 
Peiping was given the task of “catching up 
with England in 15 years.” All through 1958, 
the Chinese Communists made a lot of bal- 
lyhoo about the “great leap,” first in agricul- 
tural production, then in iron and steel. 


The most significant. feature of the “great 
leap” was the shifting of attention from state- 
run heavy industry to small-scaled local de- 
velopment. Communist cadres were sent down 
to work in cooperatives. Local organizations 
got more autonomy, more latitude in divert- 
ing funds for small projects, and more re- 
sponsibilities. Irrigation projects, small 
fertillizer and cement plants, farm tool work- 
shops, crude hydro-electric stations, road 
building and a hundred and one things were 
to be done. The agricultural production 
cooperatives, however, could not shoulder 
these jobs. It was therefore necessary to com- 
bine them into the large communes, or super- 
communes each embracing the area of an 
entire Asien (county), called “hsien united 
commune.” 

The industrial “great leap forward” put 
great demands upon industry to increase pro- 
duction on every front, particularly iron and 
steel. As the regular steel mills could not 
possibly fulfill the target of doubling output 
from 5,350,00 tons to 10,700,000 tons, the “great 
march to the steel front” began. Everywhere 
in rural villages, factories, schools, military 
installations as well as cities, people were 
herded like ants to erect crude blast furnaces 
to turn out pig iron and the lowest grade of 
steel, resulting in numerous casualties be- 
cause of total absence of safety precautions. 
Since May 1958, “an army of 60,000,000 partic- 
ipated daily in the iron-steel battle,” accord- 
ing to the People’s Daily. Aside from being 
the most backward and wasteful undertaking 
of the century, it further sharpened the man- 
power shortage created by the agricultural 
“leap forward.” - The Communists had to 
open up sources of additional labor supply, 
including a new working force. of. millions of 
women. 

Hence the people’s communes. <q 
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What Peiping Expects from 


the Commune 


n Chinese Communist thinking, the people’s communes afford them the following 
benefits: 


P Government and economie setup in one entity: Formerly, the hsiang was the 


basic administrative unit. In’ each hsiang, equivalent to a township, Were’ several | 
villages, each having its own agricultural :cooperatives... There; were. also, other. 
transportation, handicraft, credit and consumption cooperatives. Now all these, 


organizations are rolled into.one. The merging of the administrative chain of 
command with the cooperatives not only eases the shortage of Communist party 


cadres, but also facilitiates party control at the lowest level. 


P Nation in arms: By making every peasant a soldier at the same time, Peiping 
can boast of 100 million men in arms. Militia training also provides ‘discipline 
in the communes, guards against any possible slow-down strikes, and finds a ‘place 
for demobilized and retired servicemen who had generally been’ the’ «headache of 
all cooperatives. 


_P unified planning of production: The large communes, it is hoped, will gra- 


dually eliminate differentiation, between rural and urban ‘areas. The communes 
divide the land into various production areas, set down target quota for each, and 
thus insure the carrying out of production plans of the state. 


» Full-fledge exploitation: The communes inherit all properties. of she agricul- 


tural cooperatives, take over private plots of land reserved, by individual peasants 
and draft animals, ¢tc. But the greatest advantage. is the transforming of peasants 


into agricultural laborers, who are’on call at any time and can. be sent to any- 
where for whatever task ‘there is. Under the cooperatives, members received from 
50 to 70 percent of the fruit of their labor. Now the communes distribute only 


30 to 40 percent of its:income to members, while the major part goes. to the Com- 


munist regime for heavy, industrialization. 


Indoctrination of Communist life: Peiping believes that “collectivized 
is the necessary means to make every one of the people under its’ control under- 
stand and accept communism. .By putting commune members in military-style 


barracks separated from the other sex, it aims to control their; way. of: life and, ‘ 
thinking. Through public mess halls it firmly keeps.its fingers om food consump: | 


tion. The “happy homes” keeps, the aged people, who have lived under the “old 
society” as the Communists term it, from contact with the young and also .makes 
use of their labor in light manual work. The, nurseries and. kindergartens and 
boarding schools insure that children are brought ee by the state and therefore 
free from any influence of their parents. 
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Chinese Tradition vs. Commune 


Communism itself is un-Chinese. More 
so is the people’s commune system. introduced 
by the Chinese Communists. 

The Chinese society is built around the 
family hearth. Family forms the basic unit 
of society. Traditions born from centuries 
of moderate and yet progressive culture teach 
the Chinese to love their families first and 
then apply this. love to society at large. 


Now, the Communists through commune 
system are trying to destroy the very nucleus 
of the Chinese society. 

In a Chinese family, the father is the 
head. He has the duty to earn the rice, to 
keep the accounts, to. outline the future for 
the children and to, see to it that the good 
name of the family is unstained. 

The Communists. call.the system patri- 
archy and say it must be eliminated. 


Confucius and sages of China have taught 
the Chinese sons to be filial to their parents 
who should be kind to their offspring. Filial 
piety is rated as the top virtue in China. 


In a people’s commune, there is no room 
for such. filial sentiment. The children are 
taken away from the parents and their 
relationship is one between acquaintances 
who have nothing in common but the family 
name. 

The relationship between a Chinese 
husband and his wife is a holy one. Tradi- 
tions have taught the Chinese to love their 
spouses, to honor them. and. to fulfill the 
obligations they gladly take up at the wed- 
ding altar. 


Today on the mainland, a husband and 
wife both work all day and‘ quite often in 
the night. They eat with a large number of 
commune members at separate hours and on 
separate tables. Sometimes they do not meet 

Traditions are not necessarily un- ? 
breakable,—Mao Tse-tung 
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~ for days on a stretch. Their relationship as 


night with their parénts. The Communists, 


in, families.” 


husband and wife is purely sexual. 


Confucius has taught the Chinese women 
to be modest. “A lady is honored only when 
the husband is honored,” the Chinese say. 
Women in China are treated as equals of 
men. The only difference is the women have 
another field of endeavor. Theirs is the duty 
to cook the meals, keep. the house and take 
care of the children, 


But in a people’s commune, all women 
should work as men. They do not knit for 
their husbands. They do not cook for their 
husbands. They are told by the Communists 
they have been emancipated from the, family 
and are now men’s equals. - Equality actually 
is only in terms of labor. Women are made 
to do everything the manfolks do and more 
because men cannot conceive. 


Husbands have lost their wives although 
they still keep their ‘bedmates! Greater is 
their loss oftheir children. 


Children, according to Chinese tradition, 
belong to parents. The parents take care of 
them, give them schooling, see to their 
behavior and put them under the wings untik 
they are, grown up and establish their own 
following: Even so, the offspring still are 
attached to their parents by a human bondage 
called love and affection. 


The commune system is destroying this 
natural love between the parents and children. 
Nurseries are the places for the children to 
grow up. They may or may not live in the 


as indicated by Liu Shao-chi in a speech, are 
in favor of nurseries where the children are 
kept twenty four hours a day and séven days 
a week. 


Liu says in his speech: “Children should 
be raised in commune. nurseries, instead of 


Yang Hsien-pang, Communist theroetician, 
says, “Children are also emancipated. They 
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will no longer be bound by family ties.” 

Chinese traditions make it mandatory for 
one family to occupy ‘one housing’ ’ unit: 
Sometimes there are big families involving 
generations and sometimes there are small 
families with only the parents or some chil- 
dren. But it is the rule that one family lives 
together. 


The commune has altered the situation 
too. There are dormitories. One’ family 


lives in the dormitory with many’ other’ 
families. . Privacy is a capitalistic crime, the 
commune promoters say. The walls of the» 
families have been completely torn down. | 
The commune is providing a common roof 


to all its members. 


In a traditional Chinese family, the wife 
cooks the meals. She-is privileged to prepare 
a few dishes particularly to ‘the husband. 
When ‘the whole family sits down at the same 
dinner table and exchange words of counsel 
or devotion, family life is brought to its 
sublimity, 


The commune system is brought to its» 


sublimity when weary members trudge on 
massé into the mess hall, partake the ¢astcless 
potato and preserved vegetables, eat in ‘a 
hurry and leave with no one caring if they 
like or not‘or if they have taken enough or 


The Chinese Communists upheld rath- 
er than modified their ‘aim to destroy the 
Chinese family system in the Bb seg re- 
solution,” which said: tn 


rational patriarchal system inherited from 
the past and for the development of fam- 
ily life. in which there is democracy and 
unity. This. stand, has. been warmly re- 
ceived by the masses. ... 


“There are a considerable number of 


John Foster Dulles of the United States, 


Jahuary: 1959' 


On. Dulles and Family..System 
This Dulfé¥ Knows nothing about 


.people’s;communes. Whatmakes him par- 
ticularly: +h@artbroken is that; as is “alleg- 


“W t 1d for the’ abolition of the’ ae 
éd,' we have'smashed that very, very, very, 


‘that 'the Chinese people have broken the 


have gohe a step furtherpte bstablish a 


stupid fellows in the world, including Mr. , | democratic and united family—something 


who frantically attack our people’s com- ciety” i 


not. The talk, if any, at the mess hall table 


is about labor competition and how excellent 
the “system is.. Husbands eat 
together since they have the same working 
hours. They do not see their wives who are 


kept busy.-by some other work. 


For . the traditional Chinese, a family 
should be, perpetuated. “When the head of 
the family dies, he leaves all his worldly 
belongings and the name, to. his sons. . As 


vo ownership is private, the sons, and daughters 


always ¢ait’ get something to ‘remember their 


elders. 


The Communists too have put a stop to 
this. Ownership is collective in\@ commune. 
The father has nothing left for his children. 
The children do not have to respect or 


‘chérish the memories ofthe, ancestors as 


ancestor worship is strictly taboo under the 
Communists, 

But the. Chinesé’ known’ Worldwide 
because of ancestor worship. They pay respect 
and homage to their ancestors who were 
great, or virtuous men of the past. “In their 
memories;*the Chinese have been refraining 
from, doing wrong because they always try 
arcs One not to soil’ the good namie of they 

As. it is in ancestor, worship, so it is in 


our country, but he pretends to be a 
China expert and feverishly opposes the 


wonderful family system that was handed 
down: over thousands, of tyears;,It/ ig, true 


feudal patriarchal system. However, we 


that isitare in general in capitalist so- 
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® Family System 


® Family Relation- 
ship 


Women 


® Children 


® Family Lodging 


Family Meals 


Family Property 


® Ancestor Worship 


® Religion 


® Personal Freedom 


Poiitcal Right 


® Working Hours 


® Old Age 


Differences Summed Up 


Chinese Tradition: 


Family is nucleus of 


society. 


Man is head of family. 

Father should be. kind. 
Son should be filial. 

Love, honor and duty 
are involved in marriage. 


While equal to men, 
women are exempted from 
manual labor. 


Children belong to par- 
ents who raise them. 


There is privacy for 
each family. 


One member of the 
family cooks meals for the 
rest. 


Children inherit from 
father. Ownership __ is 
private, 


Ancestors are to be res- 


ligion. 


_. Man is free to choose 
job, to move, to pursue hap- 
piness and to retire, 


The people come first. 
The nation is second. to 
people... The ruler is last. 


Man gets up by sunrise 
and retires by sunset. 


Men and women over 


60 have the respect of the 


young. Their living is the 
responsibity of their: sons. 
They don’t work. 


_ gated. 


There is*freedom of 


Communist: 


Family system must be 
broken. 


Patriarchy. should go. 
Filial piety is feudalis- 
tic conception. 

Sex is only link between 
husband and wife. 


Women are forced to 
perform hard manual! labor. 


Children belong to state. 
Nurseries raise them. 


Commune members live 
together. Privacy is capi- 
talistic. 


All eat at mess halls. 
Ownership is collective. 


The past should be ne- 


Communism persecutes 
religion. 


Man is given his job, 
must stick to;commune, is 
given no leisure and must 
never retire. 


_ The people’s commune 
is basic social unit under 
leadership of Communist 


party. 
Working hours may be 


cut down to less than 12 
hours in future: 


Old people must live 


in “happy homes” and work 
in old-age teams. 
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religion. 


The Chinese are a religious people but 
show a great tolerance in religious matters. 
Taoists cooperate with Buddhists. The 
eagerness’ to” compromise has 
created in China a following in some kind of 
religion which is a combination of many. The 
Chinese take this point of view © towards 
religion because the Chinese think all religions 
preach just one thing: to be good. 


The Communists themselves have admit- 
ted they are anti-religious. ‘So in’ the ‘com- 
munes, temples have been turned into mess 


the hoe. Nunneries are commune dormitories 
and the nuns either in the faming battalions 
or knitting factories. 


A man between. the age of 16 and 60 
should be a militiaman, one of the commune 
statutes says. Traditionally the Chinese abhor 
war and. militarism. . The. Chinese are the 
last. men in the world to. be willing;to learn 
to kill and wound when the world is in peace. 


Even under the most ‘despotic rulers, the 
Chinese people enjoyed a great measure of 
freedom. The people have been traditionally 
left alone to choose their jobs, to move about 
in the country and to pursue their own 
hobbies. The Chinese are also free to retire 
from their professions and enjoy’ tranquility 
in their sunset years, 


The commune. is denying .them these 
privileges. Men, and women are. assigned. to 
a specific work detail whether they like it or 
not. They cannot move‘about at will because 
they are, lodged in particular dormitories. 
Again they have no leisure hours to them- 
selves. Retirement is ruled a 
luxury, 


For old people, the: Covbiahiniats: Say that 
the communes are to create “happy homes” 
for them. But! the “happy homes” are so few 
in number that the aged can gain no access. 
There are, instead, “Huang Chung’ teams”, 
named after the octogenarian warrior Huang 
Chung, into which the aged are impressed ‘for 
lighter work. The Communists say: the; old 
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sometimes. 


halls with the monks given both the gun and ;. 


all day and. very. often all night, 


people “volunteer” for work. Even the Com- 
munists.- themselves go not -~believe these 
wordsy” 


But age is respected by Chinese traditions. 
Mencius makes it explicit that the enligh- 
tened monarch should see to it that men of 
50-are given silk.to. wedr and meat to eat. 
Furthermore, they: should not be compelled 
to,engage themselves, in..drudgery. 


Mencius-also sums,up the people’s politic 
al rights, by’ sayings. that in state policies “the 
people come first.. The nation is second. The 
ruler is last.” 


In a people’s.commune, party leadership 
is the only: thing that counts, not the people. 
Says the organic by-law of the Sputnik Peo- 
ple’s Commune: “The people’s commune is a 


..basic leadership of 


the Chinese Communist Party.” As such, the 
Communists are putting the party. ahead of 
the state which again has the precedenne over 
the people.: 


The commune system is negating the Chi: 
nese tradition in yet another way. 


The Chinese traditional concept of work- 
ing hours is that “a man gets up, by sunrise 
and retires at sundown.” It clearly defines 
working hours as less than 12 hours. " 

However, in a commune, man “works 
He has to 
rise, before. daybreak for, the, militia drill 
lasting two hours. , Then farming or industrial 
work occupies. the whole day, Quite often 
he misses the mess hall hours and has to eat 
cold food. in the field. In the eyening, he 
either. continues,.to work or has. to. attend 
political sessions to listen to harangues_ of 
the cadres. 


The long working hotirs are*° proved 
by a, promise made by the Communists on 
Dec. 10, They said then that in future the 
working hours may be cut to than 12 
hours. 


And therefore all. time- Chinere 
traditions, built around. the: family system, 
are broken ‘or being broken by the commune 
system. The commune has adequately proved 
one -point—it is entirely \un-Ghinese. 
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Mao Tse-tung and the Commune 


Taipei on December 13. 
thing two days later. 


rule. 


and here are the reasons. 


It was December 16, 1958, in Peiping’s 
“forbidden palace.” The plump face of 
“Marshal” Chen Yi, “deputy premier, and 
foreign. minister,” was expressionless ,. when 
he read to the assembly of diplomats the 
short resolution of the Central Committee of 
the Chinese Communist party, adopted not 
the day before, but six days ago: 


“During the past several years,, Comrade 
Mao Tse-tung expressed more than once to 
the Central Committee his desire to give up 
the chairmanship of the ‘People’s Republic 
of China.” After having examined the ques- 
tion at length and from all the aspects, the 
Central Committee, convened in plenary 
session, decided to approve the suggestion of 
Comrade Mao and not to propose his candi- 
dacy at the first conference of the ‘Second 
National People’s Congress.” 


Embarrassed Denial 


Reported the AFP: “Chen then’ refuted 
before the diplomatic ¢orps ‘the commentaries 
appearing in the foreign press on the subject 
of rumors of the resignation of Chairman 
Mao: Tse-tung.’ He said in particular: ‘It 
was said that the decision of Chairman Mao 
had been brought about ‘by failure in the 
creation of people’s communes ‘and in the 
campaigm for the production of steel through- 
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The news of Mao Tse-tung’s impending resignation from his | 

post as head of the Chinese Communist, regime was first flashed from H 
East European sources reported the same 
On’ December 16, Peiping was forced to an- 

nounce the story of the CCP Central Committee, meeting in, Wuhan H 

and the fact that Mao would step down. soon iter 23. years of ironclad. : 

3 

} 

| 


Is there any connection between Mao's quitting his ral and the 
apparent failure so far of the commune system?’ The answer is yes, 


out China. This is wrong. The system of 
people’s communes has been ‘adopted by the 
whole country, and the ‘steel’ compaign will 
be developed. 
Mao-will increase in the future.” 


Chen, .Yi knew very, well .that: he sai 
not, even convince the diplomats, from other 
satellite, countries, not to mention the public 
in the free world. In.a, totalitarian, country, 
the big , boss. either stays on top, or he is 
dead. or being purged... No Communist leader 
has ever given up his power in a legal pro- 
cess without losing his prestige.and personal 
influence. The same is true of Lenin, Trotzky, 
Stalin, Malenkov and Bulganin, and of is a 
Nagy, Gottwald and Gomulks. 


Barred from ‘Congress 


Tt also is true in the case of Mao Tse- 
tung, who came to power in the typical 
Communist pattern, by purging every other 
member alive of the first Central Committee 
of the Chinese Communist party., He climbed 
to the top the hard. way. In its,,40. years, of 
history, the CaP convened altogether, eight 
national congresses, and Mao was barred: from 
two of them: the Second National Congress 
of 1922 and the Sixth National Congress :of 
1928. This probably explained the. fact. that 
only. two congresses were called’ by: Mao -in 
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the last'30. years. 


Moreover, in the 1920’s when Chen Tu-hsiu 
was the boss of the CCP, Mag was three times 


expelled from the Central Committee, received 
tight disciplinary ‘Warnings, and“ once Was’ 


stripped of all rights except his*membérship 
card. It was not until 1935 that he managed 
to seize the CCP leadership in the “Tsun Yi 
conference,” during the long march from 
Kiangsi to. Yenan. And; it was not until the 


CCP Seventh National Congrees in: 1945, that,, 


his position in the party was consolidated. 


In the last ten years, Mao has been built 
up by the Communist propaganda machine 
into infallibility protrait.looks 
down from the. wall,of every building.on 
the Chinese mainland, is held up in parades 
and all sorts of meetings. He is billed as 
a great revolutionary, ‘military stratégist, 
party theoretician, poet; athlete and» artist, 
in fact, Mr. Know-All. 


He has held. the. three: top. posts;in the 
Chinese Communist regime, since it came into 
being: chairman of the Chinese, Communist 
party, “chairman of the People’s Republic 
of China,” and “chairman of the National 
Defence Committee.” 


Reprinted from the “National Review,” Us" 
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“gress convenes in Peiping, he will have lost 


ence was unprecedented jin, two aspects: it 


When the second “National People’s Con- 


both of;his latter jobs, since the Communist 
“constitution” provides that the “chairman” | 
of the rigime is concurrently the “chairman | 
of the National Defense Committee,” com- | 
manding directly the three armed services. | 
True, Mao will carry on as the chairman of 

the Chinese Communist» dn» which 

capacity he will still be the most powerful — 
man on the Chinese mainland. Nevertheless | 
the fact that he is stepping down deals a | 
serious blow to his prestige. 


The explanations offered by the Chitiese 
Communists were far from convincing. If Mao 
did “express more than once to the Central | 
Committee” his intention to resign, why_was | 
it not accepted at a more opportune moment 
than the present, when the ‘Chinese Commu- | 
nists were beset by troubles at home from the | 
people’s communes and ‘abroad’ from) “the 
military front in the Taiwan Straits? If he 
indeed needs more of his time “to devote him- | 
self to the theoretical work of Marxism- 
Leninism,” then how do they explain his pre- 
vious works,on Communist, theory which were | 
hailed by the Chinese Communist party as | 
the most authoritative party line for the last | 
two decades and more? 


Severe Criticisms 


There could be little doubt chat ‘Mao's | 
resignation came after severe criticism of the | 
commune movement voiced in the Sixth | 
Plenary Session of the Eighth ©CP° Central | 
Committee, held at Wuhan from November | 
28 through December 10, 1958. The confer-— 


was held outside of Peiping, where the re- | 
gime and the party have their seats, and it — 
was preceded not by one, but by two pre- | 
paratory conferences, one Held in Chéngéhow 
from November 2 through November 10, and | 
the other in Wuhan from November 2! | 
through 27. 

Participating in the two preparatory con- | 
ferences were a part of the Central Commit- | 
tee members and the first seéretaries of ECP | 
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Limited Retreat | 


The “Wuhan resolution,” adopted on December 10, 
offering only limited retreat from the 


promises to soften peasant opposition. Item: 


Private property 


Cash deposits 


EZ Trees, small tools, small 
instruments 


Raising poultry and small 
animals 


Engaging in domestic side lines, 
e.g., handicrafts, etc. 


Debts 
Working hour 
Public mess 


Nurseries and kindergartens 


Child, Jabor 


What happened: 


Mostly confiscated, including houses, furni- 
ture, clothing, bedding, etc. 


Mostly confiscated, since bank and credit 


cooperatives became part of commune organi-| 


zation. 


Mostly confiscated, for use in the commune’s 
workshops ‘and “factories.” 


Prohibited. All animals and poultry turned 
into commune property and put in commune 
animal farms. 


Prohibited. All must work for the com- 
mune and obey its work assignment. 


Mostly cancelled, except those owed the 
state by the peasants. 


From 14 to 17 hours daily. 


Everybody must eat there. No excuses, 
Private houses should not have stoves or fuel. 


Compulsory for all. Parents may not take 
children away. even “in night. 


All children, even, the. very young, were 
made to work, sometimes in heavy manual 
labor. 
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iNcommune Movement 
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1958, reaffirmed the decision to organize people’s com- 
practices which are, upon close scrutiny, mostly empty 


New Promise: 


These “means of livelihood” should 
remain under private ownership. 


Deposits in banks and credit coopera- 
tives should remain private. 


People may still keep them. 


¢ 


People may still keep them. 


People ‘may “continue to engage ‘in 


“some small domestic side-occupations on 


the condition thatithese do not. hamper 


their taking part in collective labor.” 


Debts “should be repaid when condi-' 
tions “held over.” 


The limit of 12 hours daily should not 


be 


“Certain commune members may cook 


home.” 


“The parents may decide whether all 


children need to board there, and may take 


them back home at any time they wish.” 


| Children above the age of nine can 
‘take part in some kinds of labor to an ap- 
propriate extent so ,as to cultivate the 
habit of work.” 


What It’s Worth: 


Nothing was said about the return of 
those already confiscated. Since 99% of 
peasants have already joined communes, 
the new promise is meaningless. 


Empty promise. Same as above. 


Empty promise. Same as above. 


Empty promise. It also will be impos- 
sible for members, do not have any more 
“reserved lots” to raise poultry or animal, 
nor the means to feed them. 


Impossible since there are many 
shock campaigns and most commune mem- 
bers have to work miles‘ away from home. 


This will benefit only Communist ‘Ca- 
dres since they are the only money-lenders, 


-Empty promise.. Militia drills, discus- 
sion meetings are not considered within 
work hours, 


Only women in confinement may bene- 
fit from this. 


Remains to be seen. Even if it is theo- 
retically possible to.take the children back 
home, the parents can not attempt it since 
they themselves are at the mercy of. the 
commune. 


Wording too flexible to have any real 
effect preventing forced child labor: 
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committees in the various provinces, special 
municipalities and autonomous regions. The 
opinions expressed must have been predomin- 
antly against hasty enforcement of the’ com- 


mune system, for the conference mévéd* from’ 


Chengchow, capital of Honan province where 
the first experiment on communes was held 
last April, to Wuhan, capital of Hypeh prov- 
ince which insisted on a go-slow policy in 
regard to the communes. There were.-also 
indications that, the Central Committee meet- 
ing was called ina hurry, in an effort to 
meet unexpected pressure. 


Commune Reaffirmed 


The Central Committee meeting ended 
with a 15,000-word resolution on the people’s 


The resolution on people’s communes 
adopted by the Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist party on Decémber 
10, 1958, affirmed basically that: “the 
emergence of the people’s communes.is not 
fortuitous. It is the outcome, of,, the’ eco- 
nomic. and political development of our 
country, the outcome of the socialist rec- 
tification campaign conducted by the par- 
ty, the party’s general line, for socialist 
construction, and the great leap forward 
of socialist construction in 1958.” 

It ordered the slow-down of the com- 
mune movement in cities: 

“First, city conditions are more com- 
plex than those in the countryside. Sec- 
ond, socialist ownership by the whole peo- 
ple already is the main form of ownershi 
in the cities, as the factories, public in- 
stitutions, and schools.... Third, bour- 
geois ideology still is fairly prevalent 
among many of the capitalists ‘and ‘intel- 
léttuals in the cities; they still have mis- 
givings about the establishment of com- 
munes—so we should wait a bit for them. 


“Consequently, we should continue to 


The Slow Down 


communes, basically supporting the commune 


movement’ because, as the Chinése Comfhu- 
nists realized, they had already gone too far 


past the point of ‘no return: Tt reaffirmed 
‘that: péople’s commune ‘is the’ basic 


unit of the socialist social structure of our 
country, which combines industry, agricultur- 
al, trade, education, and military affairs; it 
is, at the same time, the basic unit of orga- 
nization of socialist state power,,It also can 
be foreseen that in the future Communist 
society, the people’s\commune will remain 
the basic unit of social structure,” 

However, the resolution declared in very 
strong, terms, that leftist opportunism had 
prevailed in implementing the commune sys- 
tem. It said pointedly: 


make experiments and, generally speaking, 
should not be in a hurry to set up peo- 
ple’s communes on a large scale in the 
cities. Particularly in the big cities, this 
work should be postponed except for the 
necessary preparatory measures.” , 


It also visualized the attainment 
Communism in 20 years or ‘more, ‘instead 
of five or six years as the “Peitaiho reso- 
lution” foresaw:, “In the, light of experi- 
ence already gained and under the con- 
crete conditions existing in our country, | 
it is possible that socialist ownership by 
the whole. people may be fully realized jat 
a somewhat earlier date, but it will, not 
be very soon. Though the pace at which 
we are advancing is fairly rapid, wides- 
pread realization of the industrialization 
of our country, industrialization of the | 
communes and mechanization ard elec- 
trification of agriculture, and the build- 
ing of a socialist country with a highly ‘ 
developed modern, industry, agriculture, 
science, and culture still will take a very 
long time. The completion of this whole 
process will take 15, 20 or more years 
counting from now.” 
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Bureaucracy - Communist: Style _ 


A deadly bureaucratism exists’ in the 
Chinese Communist hierarchy from ‘top to 
bottom, as demonstrated by the 
ment of people’ s communes. 

On August 29, 1958, when the Central 
Politburo adoptéd the “Peitaiho resolu- 
tion” formaJly launching the communes, 


it carefully pointed out that: 


“The transition from. collective own- 

ership. to ownership by. the,whole ,people 

is a process, the completion of which may 

take less time—three or, four years-—in 

‘some places, and longer—five or six. years 
or even longer—elsewhere.” 


However, the Politburo members unr 
der-estimated) the bureaucratic habit, of 
“over-fulfilling . production quota” . by 
means foul or false acquired by the Com- 
munist rank and file. It did not take three 
or four years, it took: exactlythree and | 
half months for the local’ Communist par- 
ty cadrés to herd 120,000,000 families, or 
99 percent of peasant househdlds ‘on 
the Chinese mainland; into the people’s 
communes, In the course of such hasty 


action, it was almost certain that the peo- * 


{ 


“How soon the from: im 
ownership to ownership by the: whole people © 
will be effectéd is determined: the objéc-~ 
tive factors—the level ‘of development of pto-, 
duction and the level ofthe people's political 
understanding—and not. by mere wishful 
thinking that it can be dome sooner or. later, 
‘Thus, ‘this “transigioh Will? be réalized,. by) 
‘stage’ and by gtoups, on a. national\scalé; 
only after’ the lapsevof a ‘considerable’ time. a 


“Those because of failure to under- 
‘stand this, confuse the\establishment of peo- 


ple’s com#ftnes with ‘the, realisation \of own-, 


ership by the whole people and make any 


impetuous attempt to negate colletive owner-., 


January 1959, 


‘ple’s rights ‘were tramped upon aoa’ pro- 
perties illegally confiscated. 


Admitted the resolution adopted, by 
the Central Committee on December 10, 
1958, at Wuhan: “Because of the big leap 
‘forward in production and, the victory in 
‘Setting up communes, some cadres are be-_ 
ginning to get dizzy with success and, un- 
willing to do the patient work, of educat- 
‘ing the masses by persuasion, they are 
exhibiting certain rude attitudes. Though 
these are individual cases, they should 
make us keenly vigilant. ... ; 

“We must never overlook our small 
weak points because'of big achievements. 
On ‘the ‘contrary; ‘the bigger ‘the achieves 
‘ment ‘the more’ we need to: remind: ‘our: 
cadres to keep cool-headed and not be 
carried away by the flood of news of vic- 
tory and become unable or even unwill- 
ing to see the weak points in their work. 


“One tendéncy’ meriting atféntion 


“the present work of socialist construction 


is exaggeration. This is incompatible with 
the practical working ‘style of the party, 
and is harmful to the Revenoperst of our 
socialist construction.” 


ship'i in the and 
carry out a changeover to. ownership | 
the whole peoplé wilt be doing the 
and therefore cannot succeed: 


» “Any atienipy to negate the 


oF disttibahon Yaccording to work 


and teplaee it'with the princtple of distribu- 


tion according, to needs\ that is, any Attempt, 
when conditions are | enter 
‘communism by” -dver-neaching ourselves—is' 
undoubtedly a. utopian’ that “cannot 
possibly 


‘rations that. the ‘people’s communes: in--the 


countryside will ‘realize ownership by the” 


whole. people, immediately, Or,,even, ‘enter 
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communism immediately, and so on. To do 
such things is not only an expression of im- 
petuousity, it will greatly lower the standards 
of communism in the minds of the people, 
distort the great ideal of communism and 
vulgarize it, strengthen the petty bourgeois 
trend toward equalitarianism, and adversely 
affect the development of socialist construc- 
tion.” 


It was obvious to whom these passages 
were aimed at. Who has done “the wrong 
thing” and “distorted the ideal of commu- 
nism”? It was Mao Tse-tung, because he was 
the boss and he had given the order to launch 
the communes. 


The Man Behind 


The question remained was who engi- 
neered this first open challenge to Mao’s hith- 
erto unquestionable authority in the Red 
regime? Who was strong enough to have 


pushed through this resolution and won over 
Mao? . 

Could it be Chu Teh,.Liu Shao-chi or 
Chou En-lai? The answer was of course no, 
Mao’s dictatorial power in the Chinese Com; 
munist party was not entirely built upon 
quick sand, At least up to the present, there 
is not anyone in top CCP echelon who can 
match Mao in. prestige or influence, or in 
cunning and treachery. All three named above 
are Mao’s protege, and each is his second in 
command in one branch of the regime: Chu 
in the military, Liu in the party machine, 
and Chou in the “government.” The fact that 
Mao still retains the chairmship of the CCP 
also testifies that he is the undisputed boss 
as far as the Chinese Communists are con+ 
cerned. 

Where else could the pressure come from? 
Only from Moscow. Nikita Khrushchev had 
every reason to teach Mao Tse-tung to 
stay in his place, and not to fool around 


P 


Reprinted from the New York “World Telegram & Sun” 
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} Khrushchev mad at 


The Chinese Communists have set the 
target of reorganizing the communes. in 
the five month period from December 1958 
to April 1959. Said the “Wuhan resolu- 
tion”: 

“There is as yet insufficient experience 
of successfully running and developing 
the people’s communes. Different. ap- 
proaches to certain questions are unavoid- 
able.. The urgent tasks at. present are. to 
quickly achieve a unity of views.on the 
communes among all members of the par- 
ty and among the people, strengthen the 
leadership over the communes, check up- 
on and consolidate their organization, de- 
fine and perfect their working systems, 
and improve the organization of produc- 
tion and life in the communes. ... 


“In order to promote the consolida- 
tion of the people’s communes and insure 
an even bigger leap forward in industry 
and agriculture in 1959, the Communist 
party committees of the provinces, muni- 
cipalities and autonomous regions should, 
in compliance with the requirements put 


posing as the only true disciple of Marx and 
Lenin. It might be recalled that in Novem- 
ber 1957, when Mao left for Moscow to at- 
A tend the October Revolution, he announced 


that he was going to visit Poland after the 
the celebrations. In the conferenence..attend- 
ed by Communist chieftains from 64 countr- 
ies, Mao delivered a speech which lasted two 
and a half hours. It was. never released, in 
full by either the Soviet Russian. or the Chi- 


Y nese Communist press, and the scheduled 


Visit to Poland was cancelled afterward. 


Soviet Attitude 


(things that . made 
Mao, among. which 
were the visit to Peiping of V.M. Molotov in 
July 1958, apparently not cleared with Moscow 


There other 
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Reorganization Ahead 


forward in this resolution, make. full use 
of the five months from December 1958 to 
April, 1959 to. tidy up jthe,people’s com- 
munes in their areas.,by carrying out edu- 
cation, propaganda, checking over, and 
consolidating them. .., 


“Every province, municipality io au- 
tonomous region,should, organize its in- 
vestigation group composed ofa thousand, 
several thousand or ten thousand people 
for the checkup, and the first ‘secretaries 
of the Communist party at the provincial, 
regional and county levels should person- 
ally lead the work of checking over the 
communes.” 


The 10,000-man inyestigation groups 
have started working. It is certain, how- 
ever, that they cannot change the_ policy 
_on_ people’s communes which has_ already 
been Theirs will be a, whitewash. job 
to make the peasant feel that their com- 
plaints have been heard by the_highers- 
up and thus postpone the lah dic of pop- 
ular discontent. 


beforehand, and Mao’s attempt to meddle in 
Soviet politics by promoting “Marshal” Lin 
Piao last May to the post of deputy chairman 
of the CCP Central Politburo, hoping thus to 
hook on to Lin’s patron Saint, Marshal R.K. 
Malinovsky. 


Not all of Khrushchev’s »reasons \were 
selfish. For whatever difference there might 
be between Peiping and Moscow, the interest 
of these two Communist parties.are;too iden- 
tical to. permit any serious, departure of one 
from the path of the jother...Soviet Russia 
was genuinely concerned, over the people’s 
communes lest its total, failure should bring 
about the .toppling .of the Chinese. Commu- 
nist regime, which would, be the. greatest 
disaster to Moscow in the current world situa- 
tion. 
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What the World 


”A nightmare phantom of collectivism 
which for open horror,gross inhumanity 
and satanic ambition dwarfs any devil 
materialized within the Communist bloc 
during 41 years.” New York Herald Tribune. 


“A cruel form of labor exploitation.. 
not by entrepreneurs but by a monopoly 
of property, commerce and government 
which fastens bleakness and drabness on 
millions of Chinese peasants,,,, It is a steep 
downhill road which, notwithstanding the 


enduring patience of the Chinese people, 


may take the Communists to disaster.” 
Christian Science Monitor. 


“The inhumanity of the Chinese com- 
mune plan is matched by its ambition. .. 
To raise the standard of living of the 
Chinese people is a great aim. But the 
means adopted will ensure that the’ mis- 
eries of flood and famine will be replaced 
by a tyranny as savage and even more 
complete than Russia endured under 
Stalin. ..- In short, the Chinese are to be 
slaves.” News Chronicle, London. 


“This utter control over the individual, 
this condition of absolute slavery of the 
man under the state, will, if it works, be 
as horrible a thing as’ has ever happened 
to great numbers of people. It fully 
matches the ghastliness of the Russian 
Communist slaughter of peasants. As an 
extension into brutal action of cold 
theory it even in,some ways goes beyond 
what the Russians have done.“ Baltimore 
Sun. 

“There is a joke going around War- 
saw’s coffee houses and'clubs that sums 
up how some of the Communist intellec- 
tuals feel about things Chinese these days. 
It goes: “Thank God for the Soviet Union. 
We aré licky to have a buffer state be- 
tween us and the’ Chinese?” New York 


Times, Vienna despatch by A.M. Rosenthal. 


“The tragic destruction of Chinese 
culture and monstrous eradication of every 
vestige of human dignity and values can- 
not provide the foundation for an endur- 
ing society. The Chinese Communists... 
have built their society on quicksand... 
No government based ‘on such abject sla- 
very can endure.” Morning Journal, Manila, 
Philippines. 

“Designed to wipe out normal living 
with family ties and to reduce everybody 
to a faceless... slavey,,. ultimate human 
degradation... chilling, and even horrify- 
ing, in its potentialities.” Washington 
Star. 

“An existence of absolute hopclessness. 
It will day after day test the people’s 
endurance to the nerve-wrecking limit,. 
may well bring about a political 
backward’ for Communist China.” Hong- 
kong Standard. 

“The Peiping regime is trying to set 
up a Slave state that will outdo the So- 
viets’ at their worst.” Wall Street Journal. 


“Promise to surpass all methods of reg- 
imentation so far conceived.....a serious 
warning to free peoples about. the’ real 
intents and motivations of the Commu- 
nists.” Evening News, Manila, Philippines. 


“Sound horribly like human ant-heaps 


... it is hard to believe that the complete | 


regimentation ../ will not ‘be resented.” 
Manchester Guardian, England. 


“The Chinese Communists exploited 
the Quemoy crisis—which they may have 
provoked for just this purpose—in order 
to force the Chinese peasants. ,into “these 
new people’s Communes overnight through 
a war propaganda hysteria.” Neue 
Zeitung, Zurich, Switzerland. 
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“A terror exercised over the Chinese 
peasantry. ... The Communist leadership 
hopes to prevent resistance from the. peas- 
ants who might react against being ‘re- 


lieved’? of their property and means. of. 


production,,,An undertaking which, sucks 
the people dry... Iron discipline and 
submission to orders from above are 
demanded... The methods are drastic and 
have nothing in common with democracy 
.+. Many generations will be sacrificed in 
the name of. the future.” Nova Makedorija, 
Skopje,. Yugoslavia. 

“Iam not entirely sure. of the, suc- 
cess of this experiment.” General V.P. 
Moskovski, Chief, Agitation and Propa- 
ganda Services; Russian Federated 


Republic. 


“Chinese military: communes, have 
nothing in common with Marxist ideas.” 
President Tito, Yugoslavia. 


Frightening experiment... doom- 


ed to failure.” Dr. Margaret Mead, dis- 
tinguished anthropologist and author. 


“The people are no longer considered 
human beings. They are tools or work 
animals owned and operated by the Com- 
munist cadres ...(Communes are conducted) 
in a heartless and high-handed manner 
...pent-up popular discontent may one 
day erupt in open revolt.” Hongkong Stand- 
ard. 


“Red China has determined to wipe 
out the individuality of the peasant and 
his village... the worth and dignity of 
human beings... Peiping has evidently 
forgotten that, or thought it not worth 
remembering.” New York Times, 


“How long will. the Chinese peasants be 
content if the price... is almost: total 
regimentation of the soul?” Washington 
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Post. 


“... an army camp... the people have 
lost individual liberty.” Prime Minister 
Nehru, India. 


“In this situation certain basic truths 
cease to, be. binding, among. them the 
principle that the family is the basic cell 
of social organization.” Dziennik Ludowy, 
official press of United Peasant Party, Po- 
land, 1'Oct. 1958, 

“Communists in Soviet bloc countries 
are against Yugoslav revisionism while 
being silent on the subject of the terrible 


revisionism conducted in China today, re- 


visionism which is causing great damage 
to the international Communist idea and 
to the international socialist movément.” 
Svetozar Vukmanovic-Tempo, Yugoslavia 
CP Politburo member and head trade 
unions. 


“The most monstrous and gruesome 
degradation of a people in modern history 
.«..No feudal despot, nosimperialist con- 
queror, has ever dared attempt as com- 
plete an enslavement of a people ....More 


and more Free Asians are coming to re- 


alize that the Communist invitation to a 
peaceful co-existence was an empty pro- 
paganda_ gesture.” President Carlos P. 
Carcia, Philippines. 


“He or she is treated as a mere ma- 
terial unit value only as a laborer for the 
state.” Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, U.S.A. 


“The most gruesome experiment. in 
the history of mankind—families.are torn 
apart, millions of men and women are 
separated and sent to labor units...even 
the Soviet Union is a free country when 
compared with “Red China.” Der Stern, 
Hamburg, Germany. 
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The Soviet attitude toward the commune 
system has been cool and non-committal from 
the very beginning. When the People’s Daily 
of Peiping released on September 10, 1958 the 
full text of the CCP Central Politburo res- 
olution, adopted in Peitaiho, on the establish- 
ment of people’s communes in rural areas, 
the Pravda -reprinted the -document in full 
but made no comment. The people’s com- 
mune, which aroused so much discussion in 
the western press, did not receive the atten- 
tion of a single editorial of all Soviet news- 
papers. This conspicuous silence could only 
imply disapproval. From-the Life magazine 
report on Senator Hubert Humphrey’s famous 
interview with Khrushchev, his displeasure 
with Mao was evident. 


Busy Messengers 


In the course of the Central Committee 
meeting in Wuhan, Chou En-lai twice left 
the city for Peiping. Chen Yi, the “foreign 
minister,,” although made two stopovers in 
Wuhan, did not seem to have attended the 
conference at all. While ostensibly accom- 


panying the North Korean government delega- 


tion in its tour of the Chinese mainland, 
these two undoubtedly were keeping contact 
with some Soviet emissary in Peiping, prob- 
ably P. F. Yudin, the Russian ambassador, 

Anyway, Khrushchev laid down his cards, 
and the Chinese Communists acquiesced, 
The first ten days of December, 1958, marked 
an important period in the history of the Chi- 
nese Communist regime. It showed the true 
nature of the regime as basically a. Soviet 
appendage, and disproved any theory Mao 
Tse-tung or the Chinese Communists could 


~someday turn Titoist. 


The people’s commune has not only made 
the outside world aware of the wide cracks 
on the monolithic facade of the Chinese 
Communist regime, it also led to the first 
showdown between Khrushchev and Mao. 


Mao has not lost all of his power, and 
he is still in a position to fight back. In 
stead of coming to an end, the show is just 
beginning. There will be more news of purges 
emanating from the Chinese mainland in the 
year to come. qq 


(Continued from p. 48) 

and physical labor (all these dif- 
ferences having been left over 
from the old society and had to 
be preserved during the period 
of socialism) are gradually wiped 
out, the remnants of the bourgeois 
state powér which reflect these 
different cases of inequality have 
been gradually eliminated, and 
the function of the state is only. 
to deal with aggression from en- 
emies outside and plays no longer 
a role in domestic affairs, then 
and only then will our society 
enter the age of Communism, 
“from each according to his abili- 
ty, to each according to his need” 
be. practiced, 

After the establishment of the 
people’s communes, there is also 
no need to hastily change the 
original system of distribution, to 


avoid unfavorable effects on pro- 
duction, We must start from con- 
crete conditions. Where condi- 
tions are ripe, the wage system 
may be taken up.. Where condi- 
tions are not yet ripe, for the time 
being we may continue to adopt 
such systems as originally prac. 
ticed, that of “the three contracts 
and one bonus award”, or else we 
may adopt the system of fixing 
production quotas. and paying 
wages on the basis of labor days, 
When the conditions are ripe, 
changes may then be instituted. 


Though the people’s communes 
still practice the system of collec. 
tive ownership, and the distribu» 
tion system, whether it be the 
wage system or remuneration ace 
cording to labor days, is still ‘to 
each according to his labor” and 
not “to each according to his 


need”; nevertheless the peoples 
commune will be the best organ 
zational form for the building df 
socialism and the gradual trans 
tion to Communism, It will de 
velop into the basic social unit of 
the future Communist society, 

(6) Our task at the present 
stage is the building of socialism 
The establishment of people’ com 
munesis to undertake first of all for 
the acceleration of socialist com 
struction, and the building of se 
cialism is to actively make pre 
parations for transition to Com 
munism, It appears now that the 
realization of Communism in ouf 
country is no longer a thing di 
the distant future. We should ae 
tively employ the form of th 
people’s commune to produce 3 
concrete path for transition t 
Communism, . 
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Communist Documents on 
Communes | 


Provisional Regulations of the Sputnik 
People’s Commune 


Editor’s note: The Sputnik People’s Commune in Suip'ing 
hsien Honan province, was organized in April, 1958, with the 
merging of 27 agricultural producer cooperatives in four hsiang 


areas. 


The Commune embraces over 9,300 households with 


43,000 persons. These draft regulations make the most com- 
prehensive document to date of the organization and functioning 
of people's communes. Full texts of the regulations, originally 
published by the “People’s Daily’ of Peiping on September 4, 


1958, are reprinted below. 


Article 1: The People’s Com- 
mune is a basic social unit formed 
by the working people on a 
voluntary basis and under the 
leadership of the Communist 
Party and the People’s Govern- 
ment, Its task is to take charge 
of all industrial and agricultural 
production, exchange, and cuitur- 
al, educational and political af- 
fairs. 


Article 2; The policy of the 
People’s Commune is to consoli- 
date the socialist system and 
strenuously create conditions for 
gradual transition to the Com- 
munist system, 


To this end, agricultural and 
industrial production, culture and 
education must be developed 
more, faster, better and more 
economically by exerting utmost 
eflorts and pressing ahead con- 
tistently, technological] revolution 
and cultural revolution must be 
carried out and the distinction 
between town and country and 
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the distinction between physical 
labor and mental labor must be 
reduced step by step. 


Under conditions of abundant 
products of the society and the 
high degree of people’s awaken. 
ing, “from each according to his 
ability; to each according to his 
labor” is gradually to pass over 
to “from each according to his 
ability; to each according to his 
need”, 


Article 3: All citizens aged 
16 and over may join the Com- 
mune as regular members. Former 
landlords, rich peasants, counter- 
revolutionaries and disfranchised 
persons shall be permitted to join 
the Commune as “non-regular” 
members; those who have acquired 
political rights according to law 
may become regular members, 


All members have’ the obliga« 
tion to carry out the resolutions 
of the Commune, observe labor 
discipline and take good care of 
communal property. Except for 


mentally deranged persons, the 
regular members have the rights 
to elect, to be elected, to vote 
and to supervise Commune affairs. 
The “non-regular” members shalt 
have no right to election, to be 
elected and to vote in the Com- 
mune but economically may enjoy 
the same benefits as regular mem- 
bers. 


Article 4: All agricultural 
cooperatives merged: into’ the 
Commune should turn over all 
their common ‘property to the 
Commune in the spirit of Com- 
munist’ cooperation. Surpluses 
shall not be refunded, nor shall 
shortages be made up. Except 
those used for production purpose 
during the current year, which 
should be settled by the coopera- 
tives concerned, all former debts 
shall be settled by the Commune. 
The share capital paid by mem- 
bers of the agricultural coopera- 
tives shall still be entered into 
the accounts of members without 
payment of interest. Investments 
made by members of each agri- 
cultural cooperative shall be re- 
paid by the Commune, : 


Members who join, the Com. 
mune by moving and, attainment 
of ‘sixteen’ years of age shall not 
be required to pay share capital; 
those who move’ out and die may 
not withdraw their share capital. 


Article 5: On the basis. of 
the communal ownership of the 
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means of production, members 
joining the Commune should turn 
over all their private plots, and 
place private houses, lands, 
livestock and trees under the 
ownership of the Commune but 
may keep small numbers of 
domestic animals | and poultry as 
pri ‘ate. property, “Livestock and 
a. owned by members should 
be;converted into their invest- 
mepts when they are placed 
under the Commune ownership. 


jIndependent households, when 


jointitg’ thé ‘Comnitine, shalfplace- 


all their land holdings, livestock, 
trees and major farm tools under 
Commune ownership except small 
numbers of domestic animals and 
poultry which they may keep. 
These means of production should, 
according to the regulations of 
the agricultural cooperatives, be 
converted into their share capital 
while any surplus amount shall 
be taken as their investments, 


Article 6: The Commune 
must continue to build irrigation 
works, increase the fertilizer, im- 
prove the soil, popularize improv. 
ed strains, multiply livestock, pre- 
vent and exterminate insect nests 
and diseases, introduce close-plant- 
ing properly, carry on deep plow- 
ing and intensive cultivation and 
ensure a continual rise in agri- 
cultural production, The Com- 
mune must strenuously improve 
farm tools and realize agricultur- 
al mechanization and rural elec- 
trification as soon as possible, 


The Commune must’ develop 
industry as soon as possible, pri- 
marily by building factories and 
mines to exploit mineral resources, 
make iron and steel, make ball 
bearings, process farm produce, 
turn out farm tools, produce fer- 
tilizer and building materials, ree 
pair machines, generate hydroelec- 
tric power and utilize methane. 


The Commune must systema- 
tically build roads, dredge river 
channels, improve means of coms 
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munications and.transport, install 


. telephones and gradually build a 


modernized communications net- 
work, Each big team should ap- 
point one or two postmen tobe 
paid by the Commune; these post- 
meén are to serve as members and 


no additional charges will be paid Z 


members, 


Article 7; The Commune 
shall set up a supply and market- 
ing department as basic-level ma- 
chinery of the state commercial 
establishments, Capital for the 
supply and’ marketing departmént 
shall be allocated by the state 
commercial establishment at the 
higher level. Wages for its per- 
sonnel shall’ be paid by the GCom- 
mune, Profits made by the supply 
and marketing department should 
be delivered to the state commer- 
cial establishment at the higher 
level but the Commune may draw 
a certain percentage from the prof- 
its. The Commune must see that 
the supply and marketing depart- 
ment fulfills the State tasks of 
planned purchase and unified pur- 
chase (of grain and other produce) 
and carry out the plans and sys- 
tems of the state commercial es- 
tablishment at the higher ‘level, 
At the same time, the Commune 
has the right to exercies concrete 
professiona] leadership over the 
supply and marketing department, 


The supply and marketing de- 
partment shail set up branches 
with the big teams, Moreover it 
shall set up counters at the ser- 
vice canteens of production teams, 
The counters shall open for meals 
at hours convenient to the mass- 
es. The branches of the supply 
and marketing department shall 
operate on their own account, and 
profits and losses shall be the re- 
sponsibility of the supply and 
marketing department. The capi- 
tal for the branches of the supply 
and marketing department shall 
be obtained:from the share capi- 
tal of supply and marketing coop. 
eratives paid by members in the 


that the credit department ‘carries 


past; if the share capital is insuf. 
ficient, the supply and marketing 
department shall try to make it 
up. Such share capital shall no 
longer earn dividends, 


The supply and marketing de. 
partment shall join the Asien sup. 
ply.and marketing cooperative. as 
a member, i 

Article 8: The Commune 
shall set up a credit department 
as a business office of the People’s 
Bank, Capital for the credit qe. 
partment shall be allocated by 
thé Péople’s Bank “at the higher 
level, and wages for its personnel 
shall be paid by the Commune, 
Profits made by the credit depart. 
ment should be delivered to the 
People’s Bank at the higher level 
but the Gommune may. draw a 
certain percentage from the prof. 
its. The Commune must see to it 


out the plans and systems of the 
People’s Bank of the higher level 
and at the same time the Com 
mune has the right to exercise 
concrete professional leadersiip 
over the credit department, 

The credit department should 
set up branches with all big teams 
and service stations and with all 
production teams, and see that the 
masses are provided with every 
facility. The branches of the cred 
it department shall operate on 
their own account, and profits and 
losses shall be the responsibility 
of the credit department. The capi 
tal for the credit department shall 
be obtained first from the shart 
capital of the credit cooperative 
paid by members in the past; if 
the share capital is insufficient, 
the credit department shall try to 
make it up. 

The credit upiehien and its 
branches are treasuries of the 
Commune and its big teams, Pay 
ment of large amounts of © cash 
should be handled by'the branche 
of the credit department. The 
credit department shall handle 
noncash settlements between thé 
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Commune and other 


economic 
units and among the accounting 
units within the Commune, It 
shall not handle non-cash settle- 
ments among members, 

q 


Article 9: The Commune 
shall step by step train Commune 
members as cultured laborers with 
technical knowledge and all-round 
ability. 


The Commune shall enforce 
compulsory education closely link- 
ed with labor, It should set up 
primary schools and spare-time 
make-up schools and step by step 
see to it that all the school-age 
children will enter schools, and 
that all the able-bodied youths 
will attain the standard of senior 
primary schools through make-up 
studies, The Commune should see 
to it that each big team will step 
by step set up a spare time agri- 
cultural middle school so that all 
able-bodied youths will attain the 
standard of senior middle school 
through make-up studies. Where 
conditions are present, colleges or 
universities suited to the needs of 
the Commune should be set up. 
When production gains a high 
degree of development ‘in the fu- 
ture, the working hours may be 
appropriately reduced to enable 
members. to have. more hours of 
study. 


The Commune shall encourage 
and help members to undertake 
extensive scientific research. The 
first thing to do is to carry out 
research and experiments to cul- 
tivate improved strains, improve 
the soil, cultivate trees, multiply 
livestock, exterminate insect pests 
and plant diseases, and improve 
farming technique and tools, 


Article 10; The Commune 
shall arm all the people, Able- 
bodied young ‘men of military age 
and demobilized: and retired ser- 
vicemen should be enrolled in the 
militia to undergo regular military 
training and shoulder: the tasks 
assigned by the State. During the 
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period of military training and 
execution of tasks, the militiamen 
shall receive their wages as usual, 

The Commune shall be re- 
sponsible for mobilizing the mili- 
tiamen and settling down the de- 
‘mobilized servicemen. Depend- 
ents of martyrs, disabled service- 
men and the families of service- 
men in active service shall be 
given appropriate preferential 


treatment by the Commune, they | 


lack labor power, 


Article 11; The Commune 
shall be established with the same 
boundary as a hsiang, that is, a 
Commune shall be established for 
each hstang. To facilitate work, 
the siang and commune shall 
form a single ‘entity, with depu- 
ties to the ksiang people’s congress 
acting concurrently as deputies to 
the Commune members’ congress, 
members of the ksiang people’s 


council acting concurrently as 
members of the Commune admin- 


istrative committee, hksiang heads 
acting concurrently as Commune 
directors, and the working ma- 
chinery of the Commune admin 
istrative committee serving con- 
currently. as the working machin- 
ery of the Asiang people’s council. 


Article 12; The highest ad- 
ministrative organ of the Com. 
mune is the congress of Commune 
members, Important affairs of the 
Commune shall be discussed and 
decided upon by the Commune 
members’ congress. The Commune 
members’ congress should include 
representatives of all production 
teams and all groups (for instance, 
women, youth, old people, cultur- 


al and educational personnel, 
medical personnel, scientific and 
technical personnel, industrial 


personnel, commercial personnel, 
minority people), 


The Commune members’ con- 
gress shall elect an administrative 
committee to take charge of the 
Commune affairs.. The adminis. 
trative committee shall be: com 
posed of the Commune director, 


‘several deputy Commiune directors 


and several members. Under the 
administrative committee shall be 
set up several departments or 
committees (for instance, agricul- 
ture, water conservancy, forestry, 
animal husbandry, industry-com- 
munications, finance-grain, com- 
merce, culture-education, internal 
affairs and labor, armed defénse, 
planning, scientific research, ¢tc.) 
to take charge of the work con. 
cerned, Personnel of departments 
and members of committees shall 
be nominated by the administra- 
tive committee and approved - by 
the Commune members’ congress. 
The administrative committee may 
elect a standing committee to take 
charge of everyday work, 


The Commune members’ con- 
gress shall elect a supervision 
committee to supervise the Com- 
mune affairs. The supervision 
committee shall be composed of a 
chairman, several vice-chairmen 
and several members: in work it 
‘shall accept the leadership of the 
state supervision organs. 


The Commune members’ con- 
gress, administrative committee 
and supervision committee shall 
have a term of office of two years. 
Individual personnel who are very 
incompetent may be relieved of 
their duties by the electoral units 
before their term of office is up. 


Article 13; .The Commune 
shall enforce centralized leader. 
ship and decentralized control so 
as to realize the responsibility 
system in production, Oh the 
principle of facilitating produc. 
tion arid leadership, the Commune 
shall be divided into several big 
teams; ‘each of which *shall be 
divided into several production 
teams, The big production teams 
are units to. control production 
and enforce business accounting, 
and profit'or loss shall be the res 
sponsibility of the Commune, ‘The 
production teams are basic units 
for organization of labor. ‘Under 
conditions of ensuring fulfillment 
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of the general plans of the Com- 
mune, the big production teams 
have a certain flexibility of power 
to organize production and capi- 
tal construction, and to distribute 
production expenses and awards. 
If the big teams and production 
teams overfulfill their production 
targets or save in production ex- 
penses, the Commune and big 
teams should allocate an appro- 
priate amount of awards as a 
measure of reward. When agricul- 
tural mechanization is achieved, 
tractor work teams shali be set 
up, taking the big teams as units. 
Large factories, mines, forests and 
livestock farms shall be directly 
managed by the commune; small 
ones may be turned over to the 
big teams for management, Small 
machines and equipment (like 
sewing machines, methane gas 
ponds and: equipment for making 
granular fertilizer) may be man- 
aged by the production teams, 


Each big team shall set up a 
members’ representative confer- 
ence composed of its deputies to 
the Commune members’ congress, 
The representative conference of 
big team shall elect on a big team 
administrative committee com- 
posed of a head, several deputy 
heads and several members, and 
a supervision committee composed 
of a chairman, several vice-chair. 
men and several members, In both 
cases, the term of office is one year, 


The Commune members’ con- 
gress shall elect one head and 
several deputy heads of a produc- 
tion team to form a team com- 
mittee charged with the task of 
exercising leadership over work. 


Article 14; When income is 
stable, funds are ample and mem- 
bers are able to strengthen the 
labor discipline consciously, the 
Commune shall introduce a wage 
system, Wage scales shall be fixed 
by the masses according .to the 
intensity and complexity of _ jobs, 
physical conditions, technical 
standard and attitude towards 
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labor and fixed amounts of wages 
shall be paid monthly and, in the 
case of those with special skill, 
technical allowances may be 
granted in addition. The amount 
of monthly wages may vary ac- 
cording to the Commune’s income 
and members’ needs. In case of 
extraordinary natural disasters, 
the amount of wages may be ap- 
propriately reduced, 


After introduction of the wage 
system, the labor performed by 
each unit and each person should 
be periodically examined and 
compared, Awards should be giv- 
en in the case of those who work 
hard and fulfill tasks satisfactori- 
ly; wages may be deducted as a 
measure of penalty in the case of 
those. who work passively and fail 
to fulfill their tasks, The max- 
imum amount of awards paid by 
the Commune in a year may come 
to one fourth of the total wage bill. 
Awards shall be divided into three 
parts to be disposed of by the 
Commune, big teams and produc. 
tion teams respectively. The av- 
erage advanced norms should be 
taken as the basis for distributing 
assignments and comparing the 
performance of labor. 


After introduction of the wage 
system, wages will be deducted in 
case of absenteeism but each per- 
son may have two days’ leave with 
pay a month and woman laborers 
may have three days’ leave with 
pay a month, Expectant mothers 
may have one month’s leave with 
half pay. Wages shall be paid 
for the period of recuperation in 
case of injury incurred in per. 
formance of official duties. Those 
whose livelihood’ is affected by 
absenteeism.on account of long 
illness shall be given an allowance 
out of the welfare fund. 


While conditions not fully 
ripe, a piece wage system may be 
introduced first, The value of 
each working day shall be fixed 
and remuneration of labor may 
be issued in part or in total ac- 


cording to the number of working 
days earned by members, 


The administrative machinery 
‘of the Commune shall practice 
retrenchment. The wages for all 
administrative personnel may not 
exceed 1% of the total wage bill, 
Meetings should also be simplified 
as far as possible so that they will 
not take up the hours of produce 
tive labor. 


Article 15; Under 
tions of high development of grain 
production and unanimous agree 
ment of all Commune members, @ 
system of grain supply shall be 
introduced. All Commune mem. 
bers, irrespective of the number of 
laborers in their families, may be 
supplied with grain without pay- 
ment according to the population 
of each hoysehold, The grain sup. 


condi. 


ply system must be enforced inj 


such a way as to ensure that 
members whose families have more 
laborers still earn more income 
than in the past, 


Individual lazy-bones who do 
not work well and who refuse to 
change their way despite advice 
may, with agreement of the Com 
mune members, be made to work 
and reform themselves under sw 
pervision, 


Article 16; The wage sys 
tem and grain supply system are 
based on “from each according to 
his ability” of all Commune mene 
bers. Each Commune member 
should consciously observe the 
following labor»-discipline: (1) 
Take an active part in Jabor;, (2) 
Take ‘good care of ‘commune pros 
perty; (3) Ensure quality of work 
(4) Obey orders;:(5) Voluntarily 
achieve coordination, 


The Commune shail intensify 
political work, intensify Commu 
nist ideological education, launch 
Communist labor emulation and 
labor assessment, relying on the 
activists among poor peasants and 
lower middle peasants, and grad- 
ually translate the “from each ac 
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cording to his labor” into a delib- 
¢rate action of each Commune 
member. 


Article 17: The Commune 
érganize canteens, nurseries, and 
tailoring teams so as to free 
women from household work. To 
facilitate management, canteens 
and nurseries should generally 
be established taking production 
teams as units. Those who do 
not want to take part in canteens 
and nurseries are free to have 
their way. Those who eat in the 
canteens may provide their own 
vegetable and dressings. Wages 
for personnel working in canteens, 
nurseries and tailoring teams 
shall be paid by the Commune; 
service charges received from 
members should be based on the 
“no loss and no profit” principle. 
Canteens should run vegetable 
gardens, keep pigs: and chickens 


and continue, to better. the food. - 


Article 18; The Commune 
shall step by step set up and 
perfect’ medical establishments. 
Step by'step, the Commune should 
set up a central hospital capable 
of attending to serious cases in 
general; the big teams should 
each set up a clinic capable of 
attending to ordinary cases in 
general; production teams. should 
provide health personnel .and 
midwives capable of preventing 
disease, attending to the sick, 
and assisting women at childbirth. 
When conditions are present, the 
Commune shall ‘set up) sanatorias 


The Commune shall provide 
medical attention on a cooperative 
basis, Commune members shall, 
according to the numbers of their 
families, pay a certain amount of 
the cooperative medical expense 
each year and shall receive free 
medical attention. The. central 


hospital should recommend serious: — 


cases which it is unable to. treat, 
to appropriate hospitals for treat- 
ment and should pay travelling 
medical expenses, but, for the 
time being shall. not recommend 
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to other hospitals cases of feeble. 
ness due to old age and chronic 
cases, When the Commune is in 
an economically sound position it 
will introduce free medical 
service, 


Article 19; The Commune 
shall be responsible for making 
arrangements and looking after 
the aged, the weak, orphans, 
widows and disabled members 
who lack or lose labor power and 
have no way of living. This is 
to ensure their livelihood. The 
Commune shall organize “happy 
homes” for the aged who are 
childless, The aged should be 
organized to perform light labor 
and given the necessary provisions 
in order to enable them. to_ lead 


a happy life in their late years. 


The Commune shall build 


_communal graveyards. With the 


agreement of tomb owners the 


existing tombs. may be removed 


if it is necessary to do so in. the 
interests of production and con- 

Article 20; The Commune 
shall gradually improve.members’ 
housing conditions, Comprehen- 
sive and Jong-term plans for re- 
sidential areas and housing estates 
should be worked out and put 
into effect step by step. Small 
residential areas may gradually 
be merged on the principle of 
facilitating production and leader- 
ship. 

Houses shall be. built accord- 
ing to plans and the Commune 
shall provide materials and labor 
under centralized plans._ Bricks, 
tiles and timber shall gradually 


be taken from the previously-, 


existing houses of members .and 
put to use by the Commune ac 
cording to need. Newly built 
houses shall be owned by the 
people’s Commune, and the rent 
will be equivalent to the cost of 
maintenance and repair, 


Article.2k; The Commune 


shall expand, mass cultural recre~ 


ational and report activities so 
as to bring up mentally and physi- 
cally developed Communist citi- 
zens, Step by step, a library, 
theater and film projection team 
shall be set up for the Commune; 
clubs, spare time troupes, song 
groups and ball teams shall be | 
set up for big teams; smal] ‘read- 
ing rooms and broadcasting listen» 
ing facilities shall be provided 
for production teams, 


Article 22: The total income 
earned by the Commune each 
year shall be distributed as fol- 
lows: 


1. Deduct production expenses 
incurred during the year, 


2. Deduct depreciation of coms 
munal property. 


3. Pay tax to the state, 


4. Pay food rations to members, 

5. Pay basic wages and awards. 
to members, 

6. Set aside a ‘welfare fund~ re- 
quired for educational, health,’ 
cultural and other welfare 
undertakings. ‘The welfare 
fund in genéral may not exceed 
5% of the total’ income, 

7. The remaining part is to be 
set aside in totality as a res 
serve fund, ‘The reserve fund 
is to be used for. building up 
reserves and enlarging repros 
duction (including communica- 
tions construction). The Com- 
mune shall gradually see to it 
that grain reseryes adequate 
for one.to two years; and. the; 
necessary wage, funds are built, 
up, 

Distribution: of income should 

be based on,the. principle. of 

suring a. highspeed. enlargement 
of reinvestment and. production, 

Along with the development of 

production, wages should be raised 

year by year. but the rate of 
wage increase mast be lower than’ 
the rate of production growth,’ 

After the average wage level. of 

members (including supply of 

grain) has»reached: the living 
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standard of well-to-do middle 
peasants, the rate of wage increase 
should be slowed down in order 
to ensure development of industry 
and agricultural mechanization 
and rural electrification as soon 
as possible, 


Article 23: The Commune 
shail introduce planned manage- 
ment and work out long-term con- 
struction plans and annual plans 
in the light of the State economic 
plans and the concrete conditions 
of the Commune. The Commune 
should work out concrete output 
plans, technical plans, plans for 
production expenses and plans for 
use of labor power in respect 
to big teams, factories, mines, 
livestock farms, forestry grounds; 
the big teams should work out 
similar plans in respect to produc- 
tion responsibility and rationally 
enforce the reward and penalty 
systems, 


Production plans, capital con- 
struction plans, product delivery 
and sale plans, commodity circu- 
lation plans, machinery purchase 
plans, financial plans. and wage 
plans must be examined and 
balanced by the State planning 
organs and relevant departments 
before they are put into effect, 


Article 24: The Commune 
shall introduce democratic man- 
agement. The Commune, big 
ttams, production teams, factories, 
mines, forestry grounds, livestock 
farms, tractor working teams, 
schools, hospitals, stores, bank, 
canteens and militia orgarniza- 
tions must build a lively and reg- 
ular democratic life. The busi- 
ness accounting units should make 
public on time their accounts and 
list of awards distributed. As far 
as possible, all administrative 
personnel must take part in pro- 
ductive labor. ‘The masses should 
he: ‘mobilized to apply wall 
newspapers as media of criticism, 
self-criticism, commendation and 
suggestions in order constantly to 
overcome defects in work. 


Article 25: The Commune 
must carry out the principle of 
industry and thrift, It should set 
the masses in motion to produce 
and work hard, make full use of 
its own strength and overcome 
difficulties. It should practice 
rigid economy, reduce production 
costs, combat waste and unneces- 
sary spending of money, cut non- 
productive equipment and struc- 
tures and make do with available 
things where possible. 


Article 26: The Commune 
must institute a strict system of 
fiscal control, All accounting 
units must work out budgets of 


The ‘Peitaiho Resolution’ 


Editor’s Note:. The Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party, meeting in Peitaiho, Hopei province, adopted 
on August 29, 1958, the following resolution on the establishment 
of People’s Communes in the Rural Areas.” 
as the basic document which started the commune movement. 


(1) The building of people’s 
communes is a natural trend in 
the development of the situation 
in the country. Large-sized peo- 
ple’s communes of a comprehensive 
nature have not only appeared, 
but have also been universally 
developed in many areas. In 
some areas the development has 
been very rapid, and it is quite 
possible that very soon a nation- 
wide high tide of the development 
of people’s communes will arrive, 
a development which may become 
irresistable, 


The main basis for the de- 
velopment of people’s communes 
is the overall’ and continuous 
leap forward in agricultural pro- 
duction in the whole country and 
the growing elevation of the 
political consciousness of the 500 
million peasants, After the ‘basic 
victory over the road of capital- 


receipt and expenditure on time, 
observe the system and formalities 
concerning the use of cash and 
settle accounts on time. 


Special persons should be ap 
pointed to. care for communal 
property. Loss of communal pro 
perty to__ irresponsibility 
should be criticized, or. persons 
concerned should be penalized 
by the Commune. Corruption, 
theft and destruction of communal 
property should be subjected to 
severe measures; serious. cases 
should be turned over to the 
organ of justice at the higher 
level for prosecution. 


It is reprinted here 


ism on the economic, political 
and ideological fronts, agricul 
tural capital construction has 
been developed on an ‘unpreces 
dented scale, and we have basi< 
cally built the new foundation 
for agricultural production to be 
developed under comparatively 
stable conditions, free from the 
menaces of flood and drought. 
With the overcoming of rightist 
conservatism, and the breaking 
down of conventions in agricul 
tural technical, measures, agrir 
cultural production is leaping 
forward at high speed, and the 
output of agricultural products 
is increasing by one: hundred per 
cent, several hundred: per cent, 
over one thousand per cent, and 
several thousand ‘per »cent. ‘This 
has further promoted the ideologi- 
cal liberation of *the people. 
Largescale agricultural capital 
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construction and advanced agri- 
cultural technical measures de- 
mand..the employment of more 
manpower. The development of 
industry in the rural areas. also 
demands the transfer of a portion 
of manpower from the agricultural 
front, Thus the demand is more 
and more urgent for the mechani- 
zation and electrification of our 
countryside. In the struggle for 
agricultural capital construction 
and the quest for bumper harvests, 
the breaking down of boundaries 
between cooperatives, between 
hsiang, and between sien in order 
to carry out extensive coopera- 
tion, the “militarization” of or- 
ganization, the placing of activi- 
ties on a “combatant” basis., and 
the collectivization of daily living 
have become mass actions, and 
they have further raised the 
Communist consciousness of the 
500 million peasants, Common 
mess halls, kindergartens, nurser- 
ies, tailoring teams, barber shops, 
public baths, “happiness homes” 
(old people’s home), agricultural 
middle schools, and schools for 
turning out red and expert per- 
sonnel are leading the peasants 


to a collective life of greater 
happiness, and are further foster- 


ing and steecling the collectivism 
of the masses of the peasants. 
All’ these show that the simple 
agricultural producer cooperative 
with a few score or a few hundred 
households is no longer suited, to, 
the demand of the developing 
situation. Under the present 
circumstances, the establishment 
of people’s communes which look 
after the overall development of 
agriculture, forestry, animal hus- 
bandry, sideline production, and 
combine the activities of the 
workers, peasants, tradesmen, 
students and militiamen is a basic 
policy which must be adopted 
for the guidance of the peasants 
in the’ acceleration of socialist 
construction, the advanced build- 
ing of socialism, and the gradual 
transition to Communism: 
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(2) According to present 
conditions, the scale of the ore 
ganization of the pcople’s com- 
mune should in general be fixed 
at one commune -to Asiang, 
with, about 2,000 households. In 


areas. with extensive fsiaw 
boundaries and sparse population, 
commune..may.have less than 
2,000 households, and there’ may 
be more than one commune: in 
each hsiang. other areas, ac- 
cording to natural topographical 
conditions and, the needs, of pro~ 
duction development, . several 
kstaxg may also be merged into 
one and one commune formed for 
them, with between 6,000 and 
7,000 households. There: is also 
no need to oppose communes with 
over 10,000 or even over 20,000 
households; but at the moment, 
we should not take the initiative 
in promoting such large com- 
munes, 


The trend for the further de- 
velopment of the people's com- 
mumnes may be the organization 
of federations of communes with 
the ksien as the unit, It is neces- 
sary at this juncture to make 
rational arrangements for the 
distribution of people’s communes, 
with the hsfen as the unit for 
planning. 


After the expansion of the 
scale of people’s. communes, 
with the comprehensive develop- 
ment of agriculture, 
animal husbandry,, sideline pro- 
duction and fishery, there must 
be an appropriate division of 
labor in the managerial machinery 
of the communes. . It is necessary, 
under the principle of the organi- 
zation of capable cadres and not 
letting the cadres become divorced 
from production, to create several 
départments responsible for dif- 
ferent divisions. We must also 
practice the unification of the 
government and the commune, 
with the hAsiang Party committee 
identical with the commune Party 
committee, and the #siang people’s 


forestry,, 


council identical with the admin- 
istrative committee of: the 


mime, *: 

(3) The steps taken in. the 
establishment of people’s com- 
munes. consist of the merger ‘of 
small cooperatives into large 
cooperatives, and their change 
into communes, This is the com- 
mon demand of the. broad masses 
of the people today, The poor 
peasants and the lower middle 
peasants resolutely support such 
a course, The majority of the 
upper middle peasants also sup- 
port it. We must rely on the 
poor peasants and lower middle 
peasants to fully rally the masses 
to develop blooming, contending 
and debating; unite with the 


majority of the upper middle 


peasants who support the merger 
into big cooperatives and change 
over to communes; overcome the 
vacillation of the other portion 
of the upper peasants; 
atid expose and defeat the rumors 
and sabotage of the -landlords 
and rich peasants, Thusthe 
broad masses of peasants: may be 
made to proceed with: the merger 
into large cooperatives and change 
to communes onthe basis of selfs 
consciousness and: .voluntarigess 
after their ideological liberation. 
Compulsion commandism 


must be prevented: Where™ the 
merger into large cooperatives 
and change over to communes 
can be carried out in’ a’ single 
breath, it is very well. ‘Otherwise, 
the process may be divided into 
two stages. Do not use compul- 
sion, and avoid rashness.’ In all 
hsien, trial points ‘should ‘first be 
taken up, and the movement may 
then be gradually extended, 

The merger into big coopera- 
tives and change into communes 
must be! closely» combined! with 
current’ production, The’ moves 


ment must ‘not only’ not affeet’ 


production adversely, but must 
be made® into’a@ great force’ that 
promotes’ production toa greater 
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leap forward, For this reason, at 
the early stage of the merger of 
cooperatives, we may adopt the 
method of “moving the higher 
levels without disturbing the 
lower levels”. First, the original 
small cooperatives can jointly 
elect the administrative committee 
for the big cooperative, put up 
the framework, unify planning 
activities, and turn the original 
small cooperatives into “farming 
divisions” or production teams, 
The original production organi- 
zation and administrative system 
may for the time being remain 
unchanged, and production may 
continue as usual, As to matters 
which have to be merged, read- 
justed, and concrete problems 
connected with the merger, steps 
may later be taken for gradual 
merging, gradual liquidation and 
gradual settlement, so that pro- 
duction will not be affected, 


The various provinces, auto- 
nomous regions and the munici- 
palities directly under the Central 
Government may, on the basis of 
local conditions, decide by them- 
selves the size of the communes, 
the speed in the merging into big 
cooperatives and change into 
communes, and on the methods 
to be used and steps to be taken. 
However, whether the merger is 
to be effected before autumn, 
after autumn, next winter, or 
even next spring, work must 
start. immediately by linking 
together the small cooperatives 
which are to be merged, so that 
they may carry out joint ‘consul- 
tation and make unified plans for 
agricultural capital construction 
after autumn, and make unified 
arrangements to strive for an 
even greater bumper harvest next 
year. 


(4) In the merger of cooper- 
atives, there are certain problems 
connected with economic policy, 
In. the course of. merging cooper- 
atives, we should strengthen 
educational efforts, prevent the 
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development of departmentalism 
on the part of a small number of 
cooperatives, such as the reten- 
tion of small amount of the com- 
mon reserve or retaining no com- 
mon reserve at all by making ex- 
cessive distribution or distribut- 
ing all the funds on hand, How. 
ever, on the other hand, we must 
also understand that due to dif- 
ferent conditions of different 
agricultural cooperatives, of the 
various cooperatives to be merged 
into one, the common assets and 
the debts due outside parties can- 
not be identical in all cases, In 
the course of the merger, we 
must educate the cadres and the 
masses in the Communist spirit, 
and acknowledge these differences, 
and not adopt the method or 
minute calculations, not ask for 
differences to be removed, and 
not be particular over minor 
issues, 


When a people’s commune is 
established, there should be no 
haste over the settlement of such 
issues as self-retained land, small 
numbers of fruit trees, and share 
investments, Neither is there any 
need for making specific provi- 
sions, Generally speaking, self- 
retained land may be transferred 
to the commune for collective 
operation, small numbers of trees 
may for the time being continue 
to be privately owned, and at- 
tended to at a later period, The 
question of share investments 
may be shelved for a year or 
two, so that with the development 
of production and the increase 
of income, and with elevation of 
the people’s consciousness, they 
will naturally be converted into 
common ownership, 


(5) There are also the ques. 
tions of the names used for the 
people’s communes, the system of 
ownership and the system of dis- 
tribution, 

The communes shall in all 


cases be known under the unified 
name of “people’s. communes”, 


There is no need to turn them 
into state farms, If we call them 
farms, they cannot include in. 


dustry, agriculture, exchange, 
education and the militia com. 
prehensively. 

After the people’s communes 
have been established, there is 
no need for the hasty change of 
the system of collective ownership 
into the system of ownership by 
all the people, At the moment 
it is still better to adopt the sys. 
tem of collective ownership. This 
will avoid the unnecessary trou- 
bles that will arise in the process 
of changing of the system of 
ownership. 


As a matter of fact, the sys 
tem of collective ownership in 
the people’s commune already in- 
cludes certain components of the 
system of ownership by the whole 
people, This system of ownership 
by the whole people will continue 
to grow in the midst of continuous 
development, and gradually re- 
place the system of collective 
ownership, The transition from 
the system of collective owner 
ship to the system of ownership 
by the whole people is a process 
which may be more quickly com- 
pleted in some places, say in 
three or four years, and more 
slowly in other places, say in five 
or six years or even longer. 


When the stage of the system: 


of ownership by the whole people 
is reached, it is still socialist in 
nature, such as isthe case with the 
state-owned industry, i¢., “from, 
each according to his ability, to, 


each according to his labor”, Af- 


ter another period of many years, 
when social products have been 
greatly increased, the Communist 
ideological awakening and ethical 
standards of all the people have 
been greatly raised, universal ed- 
ucation is practiced and elevated, 
the differences between workers 
and peasants, between urban and 
rural areas, and between mental 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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INDONESIA 
The Last Lesson 


In late October, while Jakarta radios kept 
blaring out charges against Free China, tens 
of thousands of Chinese youngsters in In- 
donesia trod heavily to their schools to take 
their “last lesson.” They had been told of 
the day weeks before. Now that the moment 
had come, it seemed unbelievable. 


Teachers and students managed to stick 
to the last minute with chins, held. up. The 


last lesson over, they gathered at the school 


campus and for the last time sang the,school 
hymn. together. Then the dyke of self-res- 
traint broke. The teachers, students, and. the 
board directors all burst out in tears. 


January 1959) 


Supervisors sent over by the Jakarta gov- 
ernment were standing by, ready to. close 
down the schools, many of which had been 
established for generations. The Chinese 
students, bidding farewell to teachers, silently 
filed out of the campus, knowing well they 
would not be permitted to return again. _ 


By the October 31 deadline, an estimated 
total of 100,000 Chinese students in scores of 


_ Chinese schools across Indonesia had been 


thrown out and deprived of the right of free 
education. Their crime, at least the Jakarta 
authorities so thought: They still identified 
themselves with the cause championed by 
Free China, and refused to bow down to the 
Chinese Communists nine years after Mao 
Tze-tung seized control of the mainland. This 
was. evident since none of the Communist- 
protected schools in Indonesia was touched 
in the sweeping ban, (Several Communist 
Chinese schools “erroneously” closed down 
were immediately reopened following an In- 
donesian apology.) 


The ban came asa death knell to. free 
Chinese education in Indonesia. Shut up at 
the same time were dozens of other Chinese 
organizations which had disdained Commu- 
nist China, Jakarta took the steps as a reprisal 
for what it alleged as Nationalist Chinese aid 
to Indonesian rebels in spring of 1958. Tai- 
pei has repeatedly denied these charges as 
groundless. 


Most shocking was.a foreign press report, 
so far unconfirmed, that Indonesia was con- 
sidering a Peiping request for turning,over 
some 30 pro-Nationalist Chinese leaders to 
China. Arrested by Jakarta military authori- 
ties about eight months ago on undisclosed 
charges, these Chinese. leaders. were. still, 
tained on a desolate island... Despite pleas 
for humanity by: the Government of the,Re- 
public of China, Jakarta refused to set them 
free. bod 


In late December, the. Chinese government 
through Overseas Chinese Affairs Commission- 
er C. M. Chen issued a strong declaration, tell- 
ing Jakarta to take all the grave consequences 
if it should continue to, persecute, theinnocent 
Chinese residents... Chen emphatically point- 
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ed out overseas Chinese in that country have 
always been peace-loving and law-abiding. 


_ To the Jakarta charges that Kuomintang 
was engaged in “underground activities” in 
Indonesia, the Chinese government gave a 
strong rebuttal. The charges were refuted as 
completely groundless. 


LAOS 


Red Cargo Banned 


Following the examples of neighboring 
Malaya and Singapore, neutral Laos has im- 
posed a strict ban on goods dumped by Com- 
munist China at cutthroat prices. Also seized 
on December 1, 1958, were Communist pro- 
paganda stuff and leftist publications which 
had once been flooding Chinese bookstores in 
Laos, Managers of the bookstores were placed 
under police surveillance, while all the Com- 
munist books were confiscated. 


For the last two years canned food, beer, 
textiles, silk pieces and household utensils pro- 
duced in Communist China had found their 
way into Laos under Peiping’s trade offensive. 
They were usually shipped to Laos via Hong- 
kong and Thailand. Imports of these goods 
were prohibited now. 


NORTH BORNEO 


Absurd Fabrication 


Ever since the Communists got hold of 
the Chinese mainland in 1949, they have never 
abandoned their attempts to influence, and 
sometimes intimidate; the overseas Chinese 
population in Southease Asia. But in North 
Borneo, separated from mainland China by 
the vast South China Sea, the 207,000 Chinese 
residents are leading a life comparatively 
undisturbed by Communist elements. 


The overseas Chinese community in North 
Borneo, therefore, were rightfully surprised 
in November when a local paper in Brunei 
splashed out a banner line story about Com- 
munist infiltration into Chinese schools in 
North Borneo. The report alleged: (1) 


Communist literatures have been smuggled 
into Borneo from Hongkong; (2) Chinese 
students are listening to Peiping broadcasts, 
while Communist songs and slogans. are’ pre- 
valent among the youngsters; (2) North Bor- 
neo’s Chinese Schools are infested with Com- 
munistelements; and (4) Chinese students 
are leftist minded. 


Angrily, the Chinese Chamber of Com- 
merce in Jesselton, usually speaking for the 
local Chinese residents, refuted the report as 
completely groundless. The report was de- 
scribed as “absurd,” and “an insult to the 
Chinese schools and community in North 
Borneo.” A representative of the chamber 
said the report was fabricated to alienate the 
Chinese from the natives, with whom the 
overseas Chinese have been getting along on 
very cordial terms. The principals of Jessel- 
ton’s three biggest Chinese schools issued a 
joint statement to deny the false charges. 


A responsible official of North Borneo de- 
clared the security authorities have found no 
evidences about the existence of Communist 
organizations .in the Birtish colony. Neither 
were there evidences that Communist. influen- 
ce was growing in Chinese schools or any- 
where in North Borneo, the official said. 


The official pointed out North Borneo’s | 


education and security authorities have under- 
taken to prevent Communist infiltration. In 
1956, he said, 41 Chinese students sailed to 
Communist China for eduation, followed by 
40 in 1957. But this year, only two went to 
the mainland. The sharp decline fully. be- 
spoke that youths of North Borneo now have 
a better understanding of the actual conditions 
inside the Bamboo Curtain, the official noted. 


SOUTH VIETNAM 
New Horizon 
Vast tracts of virgin land in South Viet- 
nam’s highland region are now thrown open 
for cultivation by naturalized citizens of Ghi- 
nese extraction. By their labor and resource- 


fulness, tens of ‘thousands of Chinese-born 
Vietnamese citizens have a change to’ create 
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a world of their own making. 


One prerequisite is that the applicant 
must submit a guarantee that he is not pro- 
Communist. He must be completely devoted 
to farm cultivation, accompanied by his fam- 
ily and must observe all regulations. 


To encourage the Chinese-Vietnamese: to 
resettle in the highland region, the Vietnam- 
ese government has promised free transporta- 
tion, farm implements, seeds, mosquito nets, 
blankets, plus adequate food allowance in the 
first three months. Each resettler will be 
given a piece of land. For a family of five 
or more, the Vietnamese government will 
grant a housing subsidy of 2,500 piastres. 


THAILAND 


Busiress Scope 


The business scope of the ‘overseas Chi- 
nese in Thailand will soon be narrowed down 
as the Thai government is'said to have de- 
cidéd on nationalizing 14 additional. trades. 
If so, altogether 27 small trades will be ex- 
culsively operated ‘by Thai citizens as 13 have 
already been listed as “reserved” for: Thais. 


. According’to press reports in Bangkok, the 
14 trades to be “reserved” will be: (1) making 
of Buddhist» robes and bowls; (2) making of 
Buddhist shrines and other utensils; (3) Thai 
style engravings; (4) umbrella manufacturing; 
(5) cloth weaving by hand; (6) tile manufac- 
turing; (7) making of pillows and mattresses; 
(8) bamboo and ratten handicraft; (9) straw 
met braiding; (10) preparation of charcoal; 
(11) preparation of sugar lumps; (12) vegeta- 
ble farm; (13) sand washing; and (14) boat- 
men, 

' Thai sources said foreign businessmen will 
not be affected by the nationalization of these 
14 trades, which are mostly family handicrafts. 


SINGAPORE 


Voice of Chinese 


Of Singapore’s 1,081,000 Chinese residents, 
many came from Hainan Island, Chaochow, 
Swatow and Foochow. To them, radio broad+ 
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casts in these four dialects. provide the main 
source of information as well as entertain: 
ment. 


No doubt the decision by Radio Malaya 
in Singapore to stop broadcasts in these dia- 
lects in January 1959 met a strong protest by 
the Chinese, A petition was sent to Singa- 
pore’s Chief Minister Lim Yew Hock. The 
Radio Malaya received a protest, in which 
the Chinese representatives pointed out: (1) 
The decision contradicted the purpese and 
function of radio broadcasts; (2) It meglected 
the interests of the Chinese speaking these 
dialects; (3) It blocked the dissemination of 
information. In the petition to Chief Minis- 
ter Lim, the Chinese requested that the broad- 
casts continue uninterrupted. 


SOUTH KOREA 


For Kinmen Refugees 
Of some one thousand Chinese - apie 


children in Seoul, many have been baptized - 


by gunfire and know exactly what a shrick- 
ing cannon ball would mean. When their par- 


ents and teachers told them of the Commu- 


nist bombardment on Kinmen, they readily 
parted with their hard-saved pocket money 
as a donation to children of 
offshore islands. 


Their. contribution constituted a. sizable 
portion of the NT $227,304 donated by overseas 
Chinese in South Korea as relief for Kin- 
men war refugees. By December 1, 1958,. the 
Overseas Chinese Affairs Commission had re- 
ceived NT$6,813,842.56 contributed by Chinese 
compatriots the world over—from the United 
States, the Philippines, Indonesia, ‘Hong- 
kong, South Korea, Canada, Japan, Chile, 
land, Italy, France, South Vietnam, (Brazil; 
Portugal, Mexico, Thai-Salvado, Veneztela, 
Australia, Guatemala, Peru; Madagascar, the 
Donimican Republic, North Borneo, Uruguay, 
Burma, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Panama, 
and other localities. 


MEXICO 


Aid To Flood Refugees 
In Mexico City, two Chinese representa- 
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tives walked into the Ministry of Interior of- 
fice last November 13 and handed a check to 
the ministry’s secretary-general. As aid to 
Mexico’s flood refugees, the check of $38,149 
betokened the neighborly love between the 
overseas Chinese and the host Mexicans, 


The Chinese community in Mexico start- 
ed the drive to raise contributions last Sep- 
tember in the wake of serious flood which 
inundated many a Mexican village. The 
whole Chinese society in Mexico responded 
warmly the charity drive. 


GREECE 
Art Exhibition 


For the first time in history, Chinese style 
paintings were openly exhibited in the an- 
cient city of Athens, the cradle of Western 
civilization. For eighteen days, the works of 
art by Miss Yu Yun-shan enthralled the aris- 
tocratic society of the Greek capital last Oc- 
tober. 


A total of 156 pieces were presented in 
the exhibition sponsored jointly by the Chi- 
nese Embassy in Athens and the Ministry of 
Education of the Greek Government. Athens 
morning papers did Miss Yu a great honor 
by giving her exhibition a big play-up in 
news and feature columns. Key officials of 
the Greek Government, members of the dip- 
lomatic corps, lovers of arts and the press 
were present at the opening day of Miss Yu’s 
exhibit. 


The China-born lady artist has been trav- 
elling widely in Asia, America and Europe, 
Her exhibitions in major cities of these con- 
tinents have-won her‘the name of one of the 
most prominent lady painters of modern 
China, What impressed Athen’s art lovers 
most was her typical Chinese style perfected 
by long years of practice and penetrating 
study of Buddhism. 


OVERSEAS CHINESE 


Freedoms Lost 


Reports reaching the British Colony 
painted a gloomy picture of overseas Chinese 
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student now living on the Red-dominated 
mainland. Their “schools” are no better than 
jails and the youngsters don’t even have the 
freedom to keep their mouths shut. 


From daybreak till night, the 2,000 over- 
seas Chinese students at Shih Pai near Canton 
live the life of a concentration camp. No 
personal freedom of movement is permitted, 
and fixed hours are set even for going to 
latrines. Political subjects are compulsory, 
while freedom of learning is non-existent. 


No one is permitted to remain silent dur- 
ing all the numerous discussion sessions and 
meetings which are packed into the day’s 
tight curriculum. The dreaded title of “reac- 
tionary” will befall a student if he displays 
the faintest sign of reluctance. 


Clothes brought along by the overseas 
youngsters are branded as “representatives 
of capitalism” and must~be discarded, In- 
stead, the students are forced to don the 
“Lenin uniform” of Communist China. The 
boys and girls don’t even have the freedom 
to sleep peacefully. Midnight raids often 
drive the students from their beds, and they 
know someone must be in trouble. 


Under a rice-saving campaign, each 
student is required to “eat ten mouthfuls less” 
every meal and “save six kilograms of rice a 
month.” Malnutrition has seriously affected 
the students’ health. 


The youngsters don’t have the freedom to 
make friends, much less to make love. They 
are not permitted to correspond freely with 
their families abroad. Many of the students 
are yearning to return home, but few are 
lucky enough to get out of the Bamdoo Cur- 
tain. Some students sent in ten applications 
for permission to leave. Invariably, the 
answer is ”No.” 


A Sharp Drop 


As the year 1958 drew to a close, the 
number of overseas Chinese visiting Com- 
munist China continued to drop sharply. The 
Singapore government announced that only 
201 persons obtained permissions to. visit 
mainland China in the third quarter of 1958, 
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This was a drastic decline from a total of 
1,773 who took the trips in the same _ period 
in 1957. 


Reports from the Federation of Malaya 
listed only 1,009 persons who made short trips 
to Communist China during July, August, 
and September in 1958, In the corresponding 
period in 1957, 2,320 persons went from Ma« 
laya to the mainland. é 


More than 1,000 overseas.Chinese students 
sailed to Communist China from Singappre 
in 1957. In the first nine months of 1958, only 
200 departures were reported. 


But the traffic was more congested the 
other way round. In these nine months, more 
than 1,200 overseas Chinese students came 
back from Red China. Some 900 of them 


have been re-admitted to Malaya. Many 
overseas Chinese in Malaya, “lured to (Com- 
munist) China by promises of higher educa- 
tion,” are now in a refugee camp in Macao 
following their escape, the Straits Times of 
Singapore reported. They found that “the 
promised education was nothing but. brain- 
washing.” 


A Bangkok report revealed that no over- 
seas Chinese students left Thailand for Com- 
munist China in 1957 and 1958 Sad stories 
have often appeared in Chinese newspapers 
in Thailand about the plight of Thai-born 
Chinese students after they fled from Red 
China. Legally unable to return to Thailand, 
many of them have been stranded in Hong- 
kong as refugees. 
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The Commune System 


the implementation of the commune system 

‘by the Chinese Communists was described 
by local papers. as a desperate attempt to 
avert an economic crisis caused by the failure 
of the program of agricultural collectiviza- 
tion, a measure to exercise more effective 
control over an increasingly hostile and dis- 
contented populace and a program of neo- 
militarism being carried out in preparation 
for aggressive wars abroad. Since it is against 
human nature, they all predicted mounting 
resistance by the oppressed people on the 


mainland which will ultimately spell’ the . 


downfall of the puppet Peiping réginie. 

For the solution of internal contradictions 
and for staving off the decline and low tide 
of Communism, stated the Central Daily News 
editorially on December 2, “the Chinese Gom- 
munists have embarked upon an adventurous 


course in the form of communization.” In 


spite of the elimination of the so-called pro- 
pertied class, landlords and rich farmers, the 


paper went on to say, “dissentients against. 


the puppet regime have ever been on the in- 
crease, particularly in the last two years. So 
widespread have beer the so-called ‘anti- 
party’ and ‘anti-socialist’ elements and so 
violent the resistance movements on the part 
of the people that the Communists are quite 
helpless in trying to deal with the situation. 
It was then that Peking decided on the most 
severe of all control measures—the unprece- 
dented communes. But the result of the im- 
plementation of this policy is contrary to 
what the Communists have expected. Resis- 
tance on the part of the people has been in- 
tensified. When people have been deprived 
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of everything and do not even have enough 
to eat and wear but have to work all day 
long like beasts of burden, death - does-, not 
mean much to them. Only in putting up 
resistance against the Communist tyranny 
lies a ray of hope for their salvation.” How- 
ever, added the paper, “we must not rely on 
the people alone on the mainland to save 
themselves. On the contrary, we have to 
give our effective support to them, so as to 
ensure its success. For this we not only have 
to strengthen ‘ourselves and unite all our 
overseas nationals to make a common en- 
deavor but also extend our spiritual and 
material’support to our less fortunate 


- patriots under the yoke of Communist despot- 


ism, so as to keep up their confidence in the 


struggle for freedom.” 


“To view the Chinese Communist policy 
of communization simply as a primitive slave 
system belittles the very significance which 
it poses to humanity. To all intents and 
purposes, it is a kind of militaristic system 
which threatens world peace and security. If 
this system is allowed to succeed, it will soon 
bring to the world a military power with a 
population of over, six hundred million and 
11,609,000 square miles of territory.” Thus 
declared the Hsin Sheng Pao on November 26. 
As a matter of fact, continued the paper, 
“the system of people’s commune is a most 
thorough system by which military mobiliza- 
tion can be effected. Under this system, all 
people are soldiers and all material resources 
and manpower are at the disposal of the 
regime. In case of war, the- Communists 
need not worry about money, manpower or 
material resources except weapons. For this 
reason, they are sparing no effort to bring 
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about ‘a great leap in the production of iron 
and steel.” According to all available in- 
formation, added the paper, “all males be- 
tween 16 and 30 are ‘to be organized into 
field armies (or the so-called basic militia» 
men); those from 31 to 50 and females into 
local troops; and those below 15 and. above 
50 years of age into the reserve force. Let 
us take it for granted that the mainland 
population is six hundred million. Then the 
number of basic militiamen would’ not be 
less than two hundred million. Has there 
ever been any country in the annals of the 
world with such a huge military force? 
Therefore, it is not too much to say that 
this system, if fully carried out, would be a 
serious threat to world security and peace.” 


“Khrushchev’s visit to Peiping in August 
brought in its wake two great events which 
are still in the process of development up to 
the present moment: the launching of ‘the 
war in the Taiwan Straits and the imple- 
mentation of the people’s commune movement 
by the puppet Peiping regime. While we do 
not stress that they had close relations with 
the Khrushchev-Mao talks in Peiping, ‘yet, 
judging from the timing of these two events, 
they are not purely coincidental.” “As far 
as we can sce,” continued the paper, “these 
two events are not independent of each other. 
Whenever the Communists carry out any 
basic line of action, it is usually coordinated 
with some other moves as a cover. If this 
assumption is correct, it may pertinently be 
asked: what is the Communists’ fundamental 
task at the present stage—the Taiwan Straits 
war or the people’s commune? Our view is 
that the people’s commune is beyond a shadow 
of doubt the more important and fundamental 
Of the two, because upon its success hinges 
the very fate of the puppet regime. For this 
reason, we are inclined to believe that all 
that the Communists are doing now is closely 
connected with the consummation of the 
commune system. Then, why should they 
launch thé Straits War at the same ‘time? 
The facts that have been unfolding convince 
ts this war is an action of offensive. By 
stirring up the tension in the Taiwan Straits, 
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they: hope to achieve a favorable condition 


which will be’ conducive to the implementa- 
tion of the communization on thé mainland. 
The whole process of this scheme is as follows: 
to bring about tension in the Taiwan Straits 
which will give rise to fear and Outcries' on 
the part of international appeasers who will 
bring pressure to bear on the United States 
which in turn will be forced to exercise her 
influence over the Republic of China to re- 
nounce use of force in the recovery of the 
Chinese mainland. Unfortunately, everything 
has turned out exactly in the way that was 
expected by the Communists. By the same 
token, such rumours as peace talks have been 
spread also for the same purpose. The Com- 
munists know very well that they will never 
be able to beat Free China to her knees. 
But they want to create a state of mind 
among the people on the mainland’ that the 
Chinese Government on’-Taiwan has’ given 
up her determination to recover the mainland 
so that they will be more resigned to any 
fate that. may be imposed upon. them.” 


In commemorating the tenth anniversary 
of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, the Chen Hsin Hsin Wen editorialized 
on December 10 that the basic difference be- 
tween democracy and Communism liés in the 
fact that while the one stands for freedom 
and human rights, the other stands for their 
denial. This contrast, continued the paper, 
“is nowhere more striking than that between 
Free China and the Chinese mainland. The 
present Constitution of the Republic of China 
was drawn up two years earlier than the 
Univesal Declaration of Human Rights. But 
the former contains all basic principles 
characteristic of the latter. All these years, 
the Chinese Government has been doing 
everything possible to uphold and respect 
human rights in accordance with the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution. What is the 
situation on the mainland? After the in- 
auguration of the people’s commune system, 
not only all human rights and freedoms have 
been lost but even thé’ mode of living of the 
people has also been completely changed. 
Properties have been confiscated,’ families 
broken up, and even the right of existence 
of the people has been endangered. Indeed, 
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the word ‘enslavement’ is.an understatement 
of the degradation to which the people on 
the mainland are being subjected under the 
Communist rule. The life they are leading 
is in fact not unlike that of cattle. In the 
eyes of the Communists exists no conception 
of personality, nor that of human rights. 
The so-called people’s commune is actually 
no other than ‘cemetery of human rights.” 
Human rights in China, added the paper, 
“are respected by the one and rejected by 
the other. This is the basic difference be- 
tween Free China and Communist China. 
In commemoration of the tenth anniversary 
of the proclamation of the Universal Declar- 
ation of Human Rights today, all Free Chi- 
nese should not only strive for human rights 
in Free China but also dedicate themselves 
to the task of recovering the human rights 
of their less fortunate compatriots on the 
mainland.” 


Commenting on the Lappa Island revolt 
which started in a people’s commune on 
December 10, the Young Warrior Daily stated 
on December 13 that “we cannot help feeling 
both excited and sad on learning this is a 
proof that numerous cases of a similar kind 
must have been happening in other parts of 
the mainland and believe that they will never 
cease until the ultimate downfall of the pup- 
pet regime. We are sad because it ended in 
failure and, though only a stone’s throw from 
Macao, free people on this side of the Iron 
Curtain could do practically nothing to help 
the hapless peasants on Lappa Island.” Yet, 
continued the paper, “tragic though it was for 
the Chinese peasants concerned, it has served 
a useful purpose: to show that the Commu- 
nists’ commune system is a failure and 
that people on the mainland are staunchly 
anti-Communist. The policy of communiza- 
tion has been carried out obviously with a 
view to exercising more effective control over 
and exploiting the people to save the puppet 
regime from impending collapse: But the 
result is just the reverse. It will most cer- 
tainly hasten the downfall of the Communist 
regime onthe mainland. This system, it 
should be pointed out, deprives people of 
everything they hold dear—their family and 
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freedom. Even the Communist ‘Worker's 
Daily’ could not refrain from expressing its 
skepticism about the wisdom of the system 
by asking: ‘With the establishment of the 
people’s commune, the family is completely 
broken up, the old folks being sent to happy 
homes, children to nurseries and husbands 
and wives working at different places. Such 
being the case, can there be any welfare to 
speak of?” The question, added the paper, is: 
“How shall we give our positive support to the 
revolutionary movements on the mainland?” 


Commenting on the same topic, the China 
Post declared in its editorial on December & 
“Of course there will be opposition and with 
the opposition there will come the use of force. 
The opposition will continue even in the 
face of force, although it may be passive in 
nature and without the violence which attend 
ed the Hungarian effort. Since the Commu- 
nists are old hands at recognizing any form 
of opposition, they will attempt to still further 
brutalize their subjects, using the coercion 
of family members, the threat of death or ims 
prisonment under the most deadly form of 
possible torture. There is no doubt that in 
some cases this will prove effective and _ will 
influence the opposition. On the other hand, 
the spirit and flesh can bear only so much 
punishment. After this. death is not only 
acceptable—it is desirable. For the Chinese 
people who are used to the vagaries of nature 
and subtle faults of men, the capacity for ac 
cepting restriction of the spirit and flagella 
tion of the flesh is tremendous, else they 
would have long since ceased to exist as a 
nation. If the promised move to the com: 
mune is placed into force envisioned by Mao 
Tse-tung and his grovelling lieutenants, the 
world is on the the threshold of seeing a 
bloodbath which will far outstrip anything 
which man may reckon in his imagination 
The so-called orgies of Attila, of Alexandet 
—even the gasovens of Hitler, will pale inte 
insignificance before the gush of crimson 
which will cover the soil of China. For the 
Chinese voice has reached its maximum of 
silence; the Chinese flesh has reached. the 
greatest gauge of suffering; the Chinese heart 
has endured the final pang of lonely torture 
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which it is capable of taking in silence and 
in contrite humility. The great force of China 
—its people—is ready now to rise up-in uni- 
son, and like the buffalo hordes will march 
forward in silent, endless tread into the face 
of the sword—to death. Like those who would 
deal with the forces of communication with 
the spirits of the dead, who would lead the 


Black Mass and seek communion with the 


dwellers in the nether world, the forces. of 
Communism are tampering ‘with the most 
temperamental and deadly explosive force ex- 
istant upon the face of the world—the arous- 
ed masses. Unlike those who are capable of 
dialectic fiddling, they will find that once 
those fires are set. burning, once those forces 
are on the march—bullets connot stop them, 
and the combined force. of tanks or cannon 
cannot turn them from their goal. And what 
will that‘goal be? Like the enraged animal 
which turns itself upon the symbol of its 
slavery, the people of China will turn upon 
their Communist goalkeepers. The resulting 
ultimate of the so-called ‘immovable object’ 
of Communist control will have been met by 
the truly irresistible force’ of human indigna- 
tion. The resulting cataclysm can only point 
to one ultimate endthe oblivion of the 
weaker member of the contest: And, since the 
weaker member is that which has no true 
force of nature in support of its pillars of 
growth, the Communist rule of China will 
see the fiery blast of eradiction. Well we 
might view the result of Mao Tse-tung’s 
‘great leap’ into rule of the commune; and 
history might write it down as ultimate dis- 


integration of society’s vilest form of subjuda- 


tion of man.” 


With the implementation of the inhuman 
people’s commune system on the mainland, 
the China News editorialized on December 16, 
confidnece in the everttual downfall had risen 
to a new height with the people in Free China. 
But, asked the people, without arms, “how 
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then can the suffering people on the mainland 
be expected to rise against their Communist 
overlords in a Hungarian-type revolt?,All 
along, the Chinese Communists have looked 
upon their armed forces as their principal 
politieal capital. Since their seizure of power, 
they have given their troops preferential treat- 
ment way above the kind for the ordinary 
people. In other words, the Communist troops 
have constituted a privileged class purposely 
set apart from the people at large so that they 
can be used against the people in case of re- 
volts. As a result of the people’s commune 
program, this “contradication’ between the 
people and the troops is fast disappearing. 
This great majority of the Communist troops 
themselves come from rural areas worst 
hit by the commune program. Their own 
families have been broken up, their own 
womenfolk sent away to slave on public works 
projects, while their own children have been 
removed to Communist-run nurseries. What- 
ever private possessions they used to have, 
have now. been all confisc.:ed. Their own 
houses have been dismantled for their bricks 
and timber needed for building public dormi- 
tories and mess halls. Soon, if not already, 
the Communist troops will ask, themselves 
what they have to gain by remaining loyal 
to the Communist. regime. More importantly, 
they will ask what they have to: lose if they 
should turn against their Communist masters, 
Today, they have really nothing to lose ex- 
cept the chains which the Peiping regime has 
put around their necks. This, then, is how 
the great majority of the rank and file of the 
Chinese. Communist armed. forces feel, and 
this is the state of mind which Free China 
should promptly take advantage of in order 
to channel the deepening hatred. against the 
Communists into one great organized revolt 
to restore freedom to the people on the main- 
land.” 
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We jemeyer’s Views on China 


ommenting on the newly published book 
C entitled ‘Wedemeyer Reports”, Joseph E. 
Evans observed in the Wall Street Journal on 
November 17 that “the past mistakes which 
General Albert C. Wedemeyer sharply. criti- 
cizes in a book published today have a direct 
bearing on the present and the future, and by 
no means only in terms of planning battles. 
What the General charges, in effect, is that 
the United States did not have a ‘grand strat- 
egy’ at all for bringing the second global con- 
flict to the kind of end that would best serve 
American interests. The actual outcome was 
‘disastrous. What’s more, he doubts that. we 
have learned much since.” 

“The folly of fighting a war without aims 
was also heavily underscored in the Far East,” 
the columnist went on, “where Wedemeyer 
was sent in late 1943—eased out to India, he 
suspects, because of his views on European 
strategy. A little later, as commander of the 
China Theater and chief of staff to Chiang 
Kai-shek, he was to see the 1949 Communist 
victory made certain by a fantastic American 
policy of trying to force the Nationalists in- 
to an impossible coalition with the Commu- 
nists, meantime withholding from the Nation- 
alists the aid which might have enabled them 
to defeat the Communists. 


“The General is by no means an uncri- 
tical defender of Chiang as either a military 
strategist, politician or administrator. He 
does, however, insist that there were some 
weird misconceptions about Chiang in the 
United States in the late war and early post- 
war years.” 


“A political change which converts half 
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a billion aoe from friends to enemies”, said 
the Chicago Daily Tribune on November 30, “is 
obviously a disaster of the first order. That 
is what Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer saw hap- 
pen in China, thanks to a very considerable 
assistance from pro-Communists in the state 
department, and thanks also to stupidity and 
gullibility on the part of Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman and their personal agents. 


“Gen. Wedemeyer, who commanded Amer- 
ican forces in the China theater in the years 
1944 to 1946, who was chief of staff to Chiang 
Kai-shek, the Chinese Nationalist leader, and 
who wrote. the famous suppressed Wedemeyer 
report of 1947 offering .advice on American 
policy in the far east, tells the incredible 
story in his newly published war memoirs. 


_. “From the beginning, he says, there could 
only be one policy toward China dictated by 
American interest and: common sense. That 
was unwavering support of Chiang’s Nation- 
alist Kuomintang government, which was 
America’s ally and friend. The Communists 
who contested with the Kuomintang for the 
future of China could never be anything but 
hostile to the United States and in league 
with Russia, 


“Yet such were the illusions of American 
leadership, during the crucial years 1941-49 
that the United States neglected and punish- 
ed its friends in China, accepted Stalin for a 
good part of that period as an unselfish ally 
whose good intentions could be trusted, and 
considered the Yenan Communist leadership 
of Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai as ‘closer 
to Thomas Jefferson than to Lenin or Stalin.” 


Even with the “internal failures of Chiang 
government”, averred the Kansas City Star 
that there was no proof of the view that the 
Red occupation of the Chinese mainland had 
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been inveitable. 


The Stay stated on ' Novem- 


“For Western civilization the Gorhininles 
conquest of China is the greatest tragedy in 
modern times. How it came about is a sub- 
ject of continuing bitter dispute. It is a, topic 
as it was a decade ago. Red China is an ever- 
increasing threat to the free world—and to 
world peace. 


“Any informed and responsible attempt 
to explain why China went Communist de 
serves a hearing. Among the numerous ver- 
sions, the latest to confront’ the American 
public is in an important and somber new 
book entitled ‘Wedemeyer Reports!” 


“There is no proof of the view that China’s 
shift to Communism was inevitable,” the Star 
asserted, “even with the internal failures of 
Chiang’s government. A more positive atti- 
tude in Washington might have helped reor- 
ganize the Chiang Kai-shek government in 
time to render it effective against the Reds. 
The majority of liberals in China might not 
have joined the Communists had U.S. policies 
not made the Reds respectable. Nationalist 
leaders might not have lost heart from the 
conviction that the United Stated had ‘forsa- 
ken them,” 


“The first impact of the tragedy in China 
did not reach this country until 1950,” recall- 
ed the paper. “At that point Red Chinese 
soldiers were killing Americans on the bat- 
tlefields of Korea. Later it became evident that 
Communist might in China had turned the 
Formosan straits into a potential starting 
place of a third world war. In such a conflict 
international Communism would have | the 


human resources represented by an estimated 
650 million Chinese, 


“So the question stands: Could this for- 
midable addition to world Communist power 
have been prevented? Wedemeyer’s, book | is 
far from the last word. But it provides some 
additional light, however controversial, on a 


subject which the historians will be analyzing 


many years from now.” 
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Recognition ot Peiping Regime 


Commenting on the political’ statemént 
of the world order study conference of the 
National Council of Churches that the Pei- 
ping regime.-should be: granted diplomatic 
recognition. by the United States and admit- 
ted to the United Nations forthwith, the 
Scripps-Howcrd Newspapers asked on Novem- 
ber 25 whether the authors of this statement 
had ever examined what happened to churches 
wherever communism took power. 


“The most, disturbing thing, about this 
group’s proposals,” said the Newspapers, “is 
some of the reasoning that accompanies it.” 

“For example”, continued the Newspapers, 
“the statement concludes with ‘the strong 
hope’ that establishment of U.S.-Red. China 
relations ‘may make possible also a restora- 
tion of relationships between their churches 
and ours’.” 


“Have the authors of this statement ever 
examitied what has happened to churches 
wherever Communism has come, into power? 
Have they ever heard of Cardinal, Minzenty 
and the thousands of other church people 
who have been persecuted? Or of what Red 
China has done to. missionaries. in China?” 
inquired the Newspapers. 


Charging that this study conference re- 
port sounded as though it was the United 
States that is to blame for today’s unhappy 
world, the Newspapers went on to remind the 
conferees “that it was Red China that threw 
the West—including church missionaries—out 
of China; that it was Red China which waged 
war against the United Nations in Korea; 
that it was and is Red China which threatens 
to bring all of Asia under its rule.” 


“The policy-making board of the National 


‘Council of Churches. still must approve or 
‘disapprove. of this proposal. 


Already there 
have been disclaimers that the conferees re- 


presented the unanimous sentiment of Pro- 
testant leaders in the United States. 


We 
hope’ that wiser heads will prevail,” the 
Newspapers said. 


The MY. Daily News stated on Novem- 
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ber 28: 


“We don’t question the right of any 
American to think and say that the United 
States ought to recognize Red China and 
agree to its admission to the United Nations. 


“But we do question the wisdom, knowl- 
edge and memory of any such American.” 


“Mao and Chou are the Red savages who 
threw Chinese ‘volunteers’ in 10,000-lots into 
the Korean War,” reminded the paper, “after— 
it has been charged—word had been mysteri- 
ously slipped to them from Washington that 
Truman and Acheson would not permit Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur to bomb the Manchurian 
arsenals beyond Korea’s Yalu River border.... 


“A formal peace has not been concluded 
between the United States and Red China. 
The terms of the Korea truce have been re- 
peatedly and brassily violated by the Chinese 
Reds and their North Korean puppets. 


“Red China still stands branded an 
aggressor nation by the United Nations,” 


“Most of the Americans who want us to 
warm up to the Peiping enemy,” continued 
the paper, “concede that the enemy would 
have to make some vague sort of amends 
before being granted U.S. recognition and 
U.N. membership. But they seldom if ever 
specify what these amends would be; and 
they never tell us why we should shrug off 
or laugh off our Korean War dead or the 
unknown number of Americans still rotting 
in Red Chinese jails.” 


“So far as this newspaper is concerned,” 
stressed the paper, “Red China is still Commy, 
still a mortal enemy of the United States, 
and still unworthy of even Oncinary politeness 
from us, let alone recognition.” 


On Secretary of State Dulles’ stand 
against recognition of the Peiping regime, 
the N.Y. World-Telegram commented on De- 
cember 6: 

“Secretary of State Dulles has delivered 
a persuasive brief against recognition of Red 
China in his address at San. Francisco... He 
sets forth three major arguments: 
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many questions 


“Diplomatic recognition of the Chinese 
Communist regime would gravely jeopardize 
the political, the economic and the security 
interests of the United States.’ 


“‘To grant political recognition,...would 


‘be a well-nigh mortal blow to the survival 


of the non-Communist governments in the 
Far East.’ 


“‘Recognition would turn over. sole 
custodianship of Chinese culture to the Pei- 
ping regime,.one that through its newly in- 
augurated ‘commune’ system secks to eradicate 
‘not only Chinese culture but every aspect of 
human dignity.” 


Conceding that there might be room for 
argument over some aspects of these state- 
ments, the paper asserted that “the important 
thing is that the men responsible. for the 


security of the United States believe any 


change of policy would be a threat to 
American security. This places a tremendous 
responsibility on those—not responsible for 
the country’s safety—who would recognize 
Peiping.” 


“Even if the case against recognition were 
not so persuasive, it would certainly be 
prudent to await internal developments in 
China,” the paper urged. 


The N.Y. Journal American ccitinvtdbit on 
December 8: 


“The speech by Secretary of State Dulles 
in San Francisco on communism in general 
and Red China in particular does not leave 
unanswered, insofar as 
American policy is concerned. 


“Mr. Dulles said it is going to be the con- 
tinuing policy of the United States to oppose 
Communist aggression and to preserve peace 
and the security of the free world. 


“He said the American Government ‘is 
going to go right on regarding Red China 
as an outlaw nation, because the Chinese 
Communists have made their own record on 
that issue and have to stand on it.” 


“These things badly needed saying, and 
Mr. Dulles has said them well,” lauded the 


paper. 
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“With respect to the international menace 
of communism,” the paper. went on, “he 
wrapped up the case with the reminder that 
Communist expansion has been checked since 
1954, and the American will to oppose it has 
the credit for that. 


“In the case of Red China, Mr. Dulles 
said: 

“*Political recognition of the Chinese 
Communist regime would be a well-nigh 
mortal blow to the survival of the non- 
Communist governments in the Far East..... 
the Pacific would in great part be dominated 
by hostile forces and our own defense driven 
back to or about our ccntinental ‘frontiers,’ 


“This summation is timely one, because 
the new session of Congress to start inva few 
weeks will undoubtedly see a revival of 
efforts to get Red China into the United 
Nations, and grant American political and 
diplomatic recognition to the Peiping regime. 

“To the extent that he has undermined 
these efforts in advance, Mr. Dulles has 
taken not merely a strong. position but.a 
vital one.” 


Peiping's Brutal Communes 


On the continued Chinese Communist 
drive to force more Chinese people into the 
so-called people’s communes, the Christian 
Scierce Moritor commented on November 17: 

“It is not long since the Communist 
ideologists in Peking lowered the boom on 
Comrade Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia for 
asserting that there are ‘various roads to 
socialism’ and that Communist countries 
should be allowed scme variations from the 
Draconian pattern imposed upon Russia by 
Stalin. 


“Now the Chinese Communists, according 
to a number of reports, are beginning to force 
large segments of China into a mold that goes 
beyond mere socialisim to try to achieve a 
communized and regimented style of living 
and production which breaks up family life. 


“Added to this, Flore Lewis tells the 
Washington Post that these communes tend 
gradually to suppress the use of money asa 
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medium of exchange. ,. Workers on the farms 
receive very little pocket money but are paid 
partly in produce and partly in coupons 
redeemable at communal restaurants, clothing 
stores, barber shops, and so forth...” 


“All this: amounts to a cruel form of 
labor exploitation in overpopulated China”, 
accused the Monitor, “not by enterpreneurs but 
by a monopoly: of property, commerce, and 
government which fastens bieakness and 
drabness on millions of Chinese peasants to 
amass, capital for its.industrial.and military 
adventures. This is manifestly one of several 
possible roads to the mirage Utopia vaguely 
sketched by Karl Marx. It.is a steep downhill 
road which, notwithstanding. the enduring 
patience of the Chinese people, may take the 
Communists to disaster.” 


The Washington Post & Times-Herald 
observed on November 21: 


“The ruthlessness of Mao Tse-tung’s drive 
to mobilize the 600 million Chinese peasants 
into the barracks-like existence of communes 
has not only frightened the free world but also 
apparently has startled Communists in Eastern 
Europe...Overnight Mao has tried to break 
Chinese family traditions that are centuries- 
old. If he should succeed might the commune 
become the pattern of rural life for the Soviet 
Union as well as for the Communist countries 
of Eastern Europe? People there well may 
wonder—and shudder.”. 


Like Stalin’s collectivization of Soviet 
agriculture, the goal of Mao’s communization 
of the Chinese countryside is,” the paper 
pointed out, “to control every moment of a 
peasant’s time so that he can contribute as 
much of his labor as possible to both industry 
and agriculture. The communization process 
is being acccmp:nied by an expanison of 
industry, crude though it may be, to rural 
areas.” 


“Can this total regimentation of family 
life be made to work? Can it turn the ancient 
system of Chinese peasant farming, inefficient 
in terms of manpower utilization, into a 
productive agricultural enterprise which even 
leaves farmers and their families time to work 
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in an industry?” The paper queried. 

The New Chronicle remarked on November 

“The inhumanity of the Chinese Com- 
mune plan is matched by its ambition. Never 
before has there been so ruthless a revolution 
on such a colossal scale. More than ten 
times as many people as live in Britain are 
having their whole lives transformed at the 
dictation of a handful of men in Peking. 


To raise the standard of living of the 
Chinese people is a great aim. But the 
means adopted will ensure that the miseries 
of flood and famine will be replaced by a 
tyranny as savage and even more complete 
than Russia endured under Stalin. 


“The core of every human society has 
been the family, and in the great Chinese 
«ivilization. of the past, the family was 
accorded a special place of honor. This is to 
be swept away. 


“From cradle to grave the Chinese is to 
be a tool of the State. As a child he will 
be allowed to see his parents only One day 
a fortnight. When he dies he will be buried 
in a communal grave-yard so that the Chinese 
devotion to the family tomb can be obiliterated. 


“He will have no property and eventually 
no. wages. His long day of toil will be 
ended by compulsory military training. The 
Commune’s main relation will be Nuremberg- 
style rallies, at which praise for the regime 
will be mingled with ferocious denunciation 
of ‘deviationists.”” 


“In short the Chinese are to be slaves,” 
the Chronicle concluded. 

“Underlying the whole commune move- 
ment,” observed the ‘Newsweek on December 
1, “is Mao’s blind determination to make 
China the world’s No.l power. For over a 
year, the drive for ‘peasant industries’ has 
‘been in full swing. Farm women pound steel 
bars into ‘ball bearing’ in their spare time. 
A recent visitor to China reports that ‘the 
night is lit by a thousand beacons of flame’ 
—from the crude, back-yard ovens that con- 
vert scrap metal into pig iron for the great 
steel mills of Anshan or Shanghai. Local 
furnaces now produce 91 per cent of the iron 
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dustrialization will mesmerize the uncommit- 


and 49 per cent of the steel made in Red 
China, according to regime statistics. And 
the Reds claim that by mobilizing China’s 
huge manpower reserves into communes, they 
are surpassing the fantastic production goals 
set for this year of ‘great leap forward.’... 


“If Mao succeeds even partially, his use 
of ‘human masses’ as a shortcut to rapid ims 


ted nations of Asia and Africa. If he meets 
disaster, the result could be World War IIL 
Either way, there is little doubt that in Red 
China’s headlong course, the Western faces 
the gravest—and perhaps the ultimate—chal- 
lenge to its existence,” the Newsweek warned, 


The N.Y. Herald Tribune stated on De- 
cember 7: 


“Bit by bit, news reports have trickled 
out of Communist China about how the 
peasants are being regimented in a manner 
far more brutal than anything attempted by 
the Soviet Union. If these almost incredible 
reports are true, the peasants are being 
enslaved by the millions. Possibly 500 
million. 


“The process in Red China is politely 
known as putting peasants in ‘peoples’ com- 
munes.’ 

“This means that peasants are moved 
out of their village huts and transferred into 
barracks. They are left with no private pro- 
perty except the clothes on their backs. 


“The peasants are then assigned to work 
tasks in the fields—women as well as men, 
Children go to common nurseries, where they 
are kept separate from their parents. Man 
and wife also are separated in erder to cut 
down the birth rate. 


“According to a Swiss correspondent  re- 
turning from Communist China,” quoted the 
Tribune, “the work day begins soon. after, 2 
a.m. and continues until 5a.m., when there 
is a breakfast period. There also is a noon- 
hour lunch period, after which the work day 
continues until sundown. 


“The Swiss correspondent worte: ‘All in 
all, it’s the vilest degradation of human 
dignity. It is macabre.” 
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TITOISM and Masters of Imposture’ 


by Josef Kalvoda . 
Vantage Press, Inc., New York, $5 


Reviewed by Geraldine Fitch 


he author, who is of course a Yugoslav, 
believes that Titoism has been used for 
both ideological and psychological disarming 


of the West, thus preparing the way for 
military disarming and :bringing closer the 
ultimate goal—the surrender of the West. It 
has deprived the West of what Kalvoda be- 
dieves. was our most powerful weapon, the 
anti-Communist sentiment behind the Iron 
Curtain, which might have produced popular 
revolutions and liberation of ihe peoples of 
Eastern Europe. 


In his thesis he also seeks to prove that 
there is no “mild” or different form of Com- 
munism, distinct from Soviet imperialism. He 
does not believe that Titoism is a breach in 
the monolithic strength of ‘the Soviet Union’s 
defenses. He does not believe (as is generally 
believed in the West) that Marshal Tito’s 
expulsion from the Cominform was a “blunder” 
or “misunderstanding” or. “miscalulation” or 
the part of Stalin, He believes it was part of 
the great conspiracy of the master schemer, 
Stalin; that he (apparently) broke with 
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-icans officially connected with 


Tito in) order to gain time*and: a’ free: hand 
in the-East ‘while the Western allies poured 
food and arms into Yugolavia—arms’ which 
may. yet be used. against the free nations. 


He makes out a very convincing case— 
and seeks to document his thesis—rather than 
to emotionally plead cause. Kalvoda has 


‘thoroughly studied the Marxist-Leninist the- 


ory and practice. He points up the mistake 
of the, Allies—mostly of Britain—in shifting 


their support from the patriot Mikhailovich 


and his Chetniks to Tito and his Partisans. 
Titoism, to his. mind, has proved a smoke- 
screen of invaluable aid in hoodwinking, and 
neutralizing, the West, while the masters of 
Communism in the Kremlin complete their 


plans, continue their strategy, and prepare 


their nuclear weapons, for a literal annihila- 
tion of the free world, 


This is the same Tito who in 1947 was in 
the lead of Communist, countries in attacking 
the West, psychologically. It was Tito who 
gave orders to shoot down unarmed American 
airplanes over Ljublana in 1946, which resulted 
in the loss of five American lives. (This act 
of violence was bitterly resented in the USA.) 
In October 1946, the U.S. government sent a 
protest to Belgrade about the. arrest of natu- 
ralized| Americans of Yugoslay origin who 
had returned to visit their homeland when 
World War II was. over. When. they were 
condemned to “slave labor”, and other Amer- 
ican citizens were not allowed to leave the 
country, the United States invalidated Amer- 
ican passports for travel to Yugoslavia. 


The expert on Yugoslavia, Reuben H. 


‘Markham, wrote at that time: “Tito seems to 


be testing out how far he can wear America 
down, or how much America will take. He 
seems to lead the shock troops of Commu- 
nism and Slavdom against the United States.” 
Tito’s government closed the. very modest 
American Information Service, saying it was 
carrying.on a “hostile campaign” against the 
Yugoslav government. Two years after the 
end of the war, trials! against so-called 
“American spies” were staged. Three Amer- 
the. US. 
Embassy in Belgrade. were attacked in a 
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violent press campaign, charging that the but believes in fair play to secure it. = va 


Uni i 
A postwar advantage of (apparently) * 
y ? expelling Tito from the Cominform was that th 
wa 


In October 1947 Tito addressed the Union the Churchill-Stalin agreement was ostensibly 
of Ex-Freedom Partisan Fighters, of which he fulfilled: The Soviet interest of 50% was e 


was president, saying: “The Truman Doctrine upheld, since the country remained Commu $18 
is nothing else than an endeavor to provoke nist; and the British interest of 50% was, “’ 
war in Europe and to enslave other peoples.” supposedly fulfilled also, since the country i 

At that time, when Tito talked as if war my rs ae to the Soviet empire. The wa 
were near between Yugoslavia and United est felt free fo | Lito food, ho. 


machinery and arms to keep him in power, 
and to help him “build Socialism in one 
country”. At the same time, the Soviéts§ “co 
turned to completing the conquest of the Sta 


States, many of the refugees in camps of the 
British zone of Germany, and the Liberated 
Prisoners of War who had refused to return 


to Yugoslavia, would have fought against 
Tito under the lead of the West. King Peter China mainland. by 
in his book said, “These men hoped that the The author points out that when—the} ‘¢ 
Allies would soon let them have arms and break came, Tito did not know the whole§ © ' 
equipment to fight against Tito. It was a story. He told the Yugoslav writer, Louis of 
bitter disillusionment for them when nothing Adamic, that he was certain it did not revolve} *° | 
happened.” around the leaders. He, said the Yugoslav§ ™ ' 
Stalin as a realist, saw this possibility. If leaders “love the Soviet Union"; also “Whew Es: 
the West gave the dissidents and the refugees would we be without the Soviet Revolution? 
arms, the Tito regime would fall in a few He oe completely at — for his faith 
days. And one satellite after another would thw’ intexpational Communist 
follow the example of the Yugoslavs and — weed Adamic’s 
fight for freedom. Stalin, who knew all the Prpmoving Tito’s cause in America, he .was 
rules of the game of politics as well as of well-paid; but when he was no longer useful, 
conspiracy, had to use his wits to prevent the and indeed (knowing too much) might spol 
break-up of his Communist empire. He came the whole game, he mysteriously “died, 
up with the idea of the “deviationist”, the Only Stalin and a few of his closest 
Arevisionist”, or “nationalist socialism”—in associates understood the game being played T 
short, Titoism. National Communism became with Tito. Stalin knew Tito was the man 
a weapon in the Cold War. who deceived the Anglo-Americans during} ™U 


World War II, an able Comintern agent and} Tse 
a reliable Marxist-Leninist: For his services| 4ist 
with the Partisans, he awarded him the Order§ Co: 
of Suvorov, the highest military-honor inf 
the Soviet Union. He was the. right man, in 

Stalin’s eyes, to carry out his plan of af He 
modern “Trojan horse” in the Western camp. 


Josef Kalvoda says the West does not 
have fixed, long-range objectives (sometimes 
not even short-range ones), nor has it worked 
out a system for achieving its aims. The 
Soviet has its long-range aim of world con- 
quest, but has short-range policies applicable 


to particular countries. World revolution ary 
uses varying tactics: open aggression for one, (We. are gat ecaige the horse—with econ} my, 
“peaceful” methods for another, united fronts, amie sng: military aid.) He 
and national socialism. It leaves the non- The author’s theory, for which he carefully} Pro 
: Communist world confused, not knowing what builds up a strong case, is that Stalin “fired’| by 
' to expect next." The democratic nature of Tito from the Cominform because he wanted§ ¢lse 
: Western states almost makes certain that 1) to prevent, or postpone, World War T1I;2)§ Pro 
effective countermoves will not be made, and to preserve the security and existence of they Ny: 
ft gives the Soviet great freedom for mancuver- Soviet Union; 3) to gain time for developing} %a! 
qt ing. The West has a great desire for “peace” atomic weapons; 4) ‘to secure ‘control over the} POT 
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vast areas of China, with the mineral resources 
and manpower. Zhdanov, who wanted war 
then, believing Russia would win an ‘all-out 
war against the West, was also liquidated. In 
presiding over the conference to fire Tito, he 
signed his own death warrant, and was dead 
within two months. Dimitrov “died”; Slansky, 
Geminder and Kostov were all executed’ as 
“Titoists”. So enemies were purged, and Tito 
was kicked into his stable as the useful Trojan 
horse. 


The fallacy of the George Kennan 
“containment” policy followed by the United 
States, the infiltration of Radio Free Europe 
by Communists (quite blatant); the plan of 
the Czech Christian Democratic Movement 
to confound “Titoist strategy”, and a number 
of other things are explained and documented, 
so that the need for more dynamic policies 
in order to save the free world from Commu- 
nism becomes a call to action. 


JOURNEY TO THE BEGINNING, 
By Edgar Snow 
Random House, New York, 1958 

(434 pages) 
Reviewed by Hang Chow 


ie is the life story of a man that has sold 
his soul for the cause of Chinese Com- 
munists, He calls himself Boswell to Mao 
Tse-tung. To qualify for that job he has to 
distort all his facts to make the Chinese 


Communists look right and the Nationalists ; 


look wrong. 


He himself says that he is no neutral, 


He was one of those that made the missidn-— 


ary Yenching University a hotbed of Com- 
munist activities while he was teaching there. 
He let his growing library of Marxist and 
pro-Communist books and periodicals used 
by the students which they could not get 
elsewhere. Not satisfied with teaching and 
propagating Communism, he and his wife 
Nym and several others sponsored a large- 
scale demonstration of revolutionary pro- 


portions by students from the Yenching and 
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“reformers. 
,blood have been shed, after it had been con- 


against General Sung 


universities 
Cheh-yuan on December 9, 1925. Though 
ostensibly for the purpose of working up 
public ‘opinion against the Japanese, the 
demonstration was, by Snow’s own account, 
grew into a revolutionary organization not 
so much against ‘the Japanese as against the 


other 


government. He allowed his house to be used 
as headquarters of the underground where a 
short-wave radio station was set up to send and 
receive messages from Yenan and the guerrilla 
units, He was entrusted with the sale of gold, 
jewels and. precious stones dug up by the 
Communist, geuerrillas from the, graves. in 
the neighborhood of Peiping. The funds so re- 
alized went into the Communist war chest. 
With all these activities, Snow denies that he 
is a Red. But if he is. no card-carrying 
Communist, he must be an.extreme.pinko. A 
good circumstantial evidence maybe had by 
his wife’s jubilant outburst, “The ‘Cossacks 
have jointed’ the students,” when some of the 
policemen and soldiers in Peiping showed sym- 
pathies to the demonstrating students. Both 
he and his wife must have conditioned their 
thinking like the early Bolsheviks and had 
been expecting student demonstrations to 
develop into an October Revolution. 


Ten years after the Chinese Communists 
have gained control over the mainland, dur- 
ing which time they have proved themselves 
to be oppressors and enemy of the people in 
general and of the peasants in particular, 
Snow still wants to perpetuate the hoax that 
the Chinese Communists are the agrarian 
After oceans of innocent farmers’ 


clusively proved that no amount of taxes, 
usury,-and exploitation of the landlords of 
the past could equal to one tenth of the 
violence and killings perpetuated by the Chi- 
nese Communists on the peasants, Snow still 
wants to pull wool over the eyes of the public 
by writing: “To the poor farmers they pro- 
mised land and relief from ruinous taxes, 
usury, starvation and family break-up. To 
all they offered equality of opportunity in 
a new state free of corruption, devoted to the 
welfare of the common people, and founded 
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on a share-the-wealth and share-the-labor 
philosophy.” 

Snow also wants to perpetuate the hoax 
that the Chinese Communists did all the 
fighting against the Japanese, while the main 
occupation of the National armies was to 
fight the Chinese Communists instead of the 
Japanese. This was disproved by General 
Wedemeyer who in his memoir categorically 
denied that the Chinese Communists did any 
fighting. On the other hand, General Wede- 
meyer said: “As the weeks passed, I began 
to understand that the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of China, far from being reluctant to 
fight as pictured by Stillwell and some of his 


friends among the American correspondents, 
had shown amazing tenacity and endurance 
in resisting Japan.” 


In his concluding chapter, Snow tries to 
sell once again his old line that the Chinese 
Communists are a different breed from the 
Soviets. “Peking might eventually become,” 
said he, “a kind of Asiatic Moscow, an Eastern 
Rome preaching a kind of ‘Asiatic Marxism’ 
out of Moscow’s control. As such it would, 
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of course, come to constitute the symbol of 
the overthrow of the European colonia} 
system in Asia, as well as the denial of our 
own principles of democracy bound up with 
ideas of private property rights in the owm 
ership of the means of production. On. the 
other hand, it might also set a frontier against 
the expansion of Communism as an extension 
of Russian nationalism in the East—a barrier 
as effective as that now erected at Belgrade 
in the West.” 


To show he was either ignorant of the 
real situation or purposely misleading, | 
need to point out the recent incident of 
Khrushchev versus Mao in the case of the 
people’s communes. In starting the communes, 
Mao claimed that he had a system far in 
advance of the Soviets along the road to 
Communism. This meant a challenge to the 
Soviet leadership to the Gommunist_nations in 
the ideological as well as in political conform 
ty. Khrushchev had only to voice his disapp 
roval and Mao had to resign from his chairman 
ship of the Peiping regime. 
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Convention Concerning the Abolition 
of Forced Labour. 


he General Conference of the International 
| Labour Organisation, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the Gov- 
. erning Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Fortieth 
Session on 5 June 1957, and 
Having considered the question of forced 
labour, which is the fourth item on the 
agenda of the session, and 
Having noted the provisions’of the Forced 
Labour Convention, 1930, and 
Having noted that the Slavery Convention, 
1925, provides that all necessary measures 
shall be taken to prevent compulsory or 
forced labour from developing into’ con- 


ditions analogous to slavery and that the 
Supplementary Convention on the Aboli- 


tion of Slavery, the. Slave Trade and 
Institutions and Practices Similar to 
Slavery, 1956, provides for the complete 
abolition of debt bondage’ and serfdom, 
and 

Having noted that the Protection of Wages 
Convention, 1949, provides that wages shall 
be paid regularly and prohibits methods 
of payment which deprive the worker of 
a genuine possibility of terminating his 
employment, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of further 
proposals with regard to the abolition of 
certain forms of forced ‘or compulsory 
labour constituting a violation of the 

’ rights of man referred to in the Charter 
of the United Nations and enunciated 
by the Universal Declaration of Human 


Rights,”and 
Having determined that these proposals shall 

take the form of an international Con- 

vention, 
adopts this twenty-fifth day of June of she 
year one thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
seven the following Convention, which may 
be cited as the Abolition of Forced Labour 
Convention, 1957; 


Article 1 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organisation which ratifies this Convention 
undertakes to suppress and not to make use 
of any form of forced or compulsory labour— 
(a) as a means of political coercion or educa- 

tion or as a punishment for holding or 

expressing political views or views ideolo- 
gically opposed to the established political, 
social or economic system; 

(b) as a method of mobilising and using 
labour for purposes of economic develop- 
ment; 

(c) as a means of labour discipline; 

(d) as a punishment for having participated 
in strikes; 

(e) as a means of racial, social, national or 
religious discrimination. 


Article 2. 


Each Member of the international Labour 
Organisation which ratifies this Convention 
undertakes to take effective measures to secure 
the immediate and complete abolition of forced 
or compulsory labour as specified in Article 
1 of this Convention, 


Editor’s Note—This convention was ratified by the Legislative Yuan of the Republic of China on 


December 9, 1958. 


January 1959 
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Article 3 _ 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to. the Director-General 
of the International Labour Office for registra 
tion. 


Article .4 


1, This Convention shall be binding only 
upon those Members of the International 
Labour Organisation whose ratifications have 
been registered with the Director-General. 

2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of 
two Members have been registered with the 
Director-General. 

3, Thereafter, this Convention shall come 
into for ce for any Member twelve months 
after the date on which its ratification has 
been registered. 


Article 5 


1. A Member which has ratified that Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expiration 
of ten years from ‘the date on which the Con- 
vention first comes into force, by an act 
communicated to the Director-General of the 
Interational Labour Office for registration. 
Such denunciation shall not take effect until 
one year after the date on which it is regis- 
tered. 

2. Each Member which has ratified this 
Convention and which does not, within the 
year following the expiration of the period of 
ten years mentioned in the preceding par- 
agraph, exercise the right of denunciation 
provided for in this Article, will be bound 
for another period of ten years and, thereafter, 
may denounce this Convention at the expira- 
tion of each period of ten years. under the 
terms provided for in this Article. 


Article . 6 


1. The Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office shall notify all Members 
of the International Labour Organisation of 
the registration of all .ratifications and 
denunciations communicateed to him by the 
Members of the Organisation. 

2. When notifying the Members of the 
Organisation of the registration of the second 
ratification communicated to him, the Director 


General shall.draw the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Organisation to the date upon 
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which the Convention will come into force. 
Article 7 


The Director-General of the International 
‘Labour Office shall ¢ommunicate»to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations for 
registration in accordance with Article 102 of 
the Charter of the United Nations full 
particulars of all ratifications and acts of 
denunciation registered by him in accordance 
with the provisions of the preceding Articles, 


Article 8 


At such times as it may consider necessary 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office shall present to the General 
Conference a report on the working of this 
Convention and shall examine the desirability 
of placing on the agenda of the Conference 
the question of its revision in whole or in 
part. 


Article 9 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new 
Convention revising this Convention in whole 


or in part, then, unless the new Convention § 
otherwise provides— 
(a) the ratification by a Member of the new % 
revising Convention shall ipso jure in- * 
volve the immediate denunciation. of 

this Convention, notwithstanding the pro- fre 

visions of Article 5 above, if and when 17 
the new revising Convention shall have § disc 
come into face; rum 
(b) as from the date when the new revising § Mal 
Convention comes into force this Con-f 
vention shall cease to be open to ratifica-§ ;, ;, 
tion by the Members. Red 

This Convention shall in any case. res 
main in force in its actual form and content 4" 
for these Members which have ratified it but | #5 
have not ratified the revising Convention. done 
Article 10 
The English and French versions of the} . 4 
text of this Convention are equally authorit= 
ative. Gene 
The foregoing is the authentic text of the § % th 
Convention duly adopted by the General § from 
Conference of the International Labour insta 

Organisation during its Fortieth Session which 

was held at Geneva and declared. closed the ” . 
twentyseventh day of June 1957. ming 
IN FAITH WHEREOF we have appended § #001 
our signatures this fourth day of June 1957,, § Gene 
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CHRONOLOGY 


A summary of 
important events 
from November 16 to 
December 15, 1958 


Nov. 16 A five-member Iranian military 
mission headed by Major General Freydoon 
Koosheshi arrived in Taipei in the afternoon 
from Teheran by way of Hongkong for a 
three-day visit to free China. 


17 Vice President and Premier Chen Cheng 
disclosed today that the new Communist peace 
rumors, which reappeared in Hongkong and 
Malaya, was nothing but an old ruse. “Neither 
the Chinese government nor any individuals 
in it-have paid any attention to this kind of 
Red trick,” the Vice President said. “As a 
matter of fact,” he added, “this is not the 
first time that the Chinese Communists have 
done so.... But all their efforts have availed 
them nothing.” 


At the invitation of General Maxwell 
Taylor, Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army, 
General Peng Meng-chi, Commander of Chief 
of the Chinese Army, arrived in Washington 
from Taipei for a one-month tour of military 
installations in the United States. 


19 Chief of General Staff General Wang Shu- 
ming, on behalf of President Chiang Kai-shek, 
decorated former Kinmen garrison commander 
General Hu Lien with the “Order of Precious 
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Tripod” in recognition of his successful 
conduct of the Battle of Kinmen. 


The Republic of China presented six 
complete sets of the “History of 25 Dynasties 
of China” to four South Korean universities 
and two research institutes. 


20 In an exclusive interview with United 
Press International in Paris, Foreign Minister 
Huang Shao-ku said that the Chinese Commu- 
nists was engaged in a massive dumping 
operation designed to throw the whole trade 
pattern of Asia out of gear. He also reminded 
the West that he had found Europeans not 
aware of the real situation regarding the 
Communist trade policy. 


22 The Kinmen Defense Command announced 
today that the retaliatory fire of the Republic 
of China had inflicted heavy damages on the 
Communists since the beginning of the gun 
duel on August 23. The Kinmen artillery 
men destroyed 213 Red field pieces, 85 gun 
positions, 21. emplacements, 17 ammunition 
and oil depots, one observation post, one radar 
station, 96 trucks, eight ack ack guns, four 
barracks, one weather station; sank 76 Red . 
supplies vessels and damaged five more, and 
destroyed a truck-parking lot, KDC reported, 
During the same period, the Reds fired a total 
of 575,536 rounds of high explosives on the 
Kinmen group, which killed 101 civilians on 
offshore islands, while 286 more were wounded, 
105 seriously. 


23 The five-member Moslem Mission from 
Malaya left here for Kuala Lumpur by way 
of Hongkong after a ten-day goodwill visit 
in free China. Upon deparcure, the mission 
members were profuse in their thanks for all 
the warm welcome and hospitality shown by 
Chinese Moslems and government officials 
here. They expressed the belief that, there 
would be a bright prospect for development 
of trade relations between Malaya and the 
Republic of China. 


24 President Chiang Kai-shek honored Vice 
Admiral H.. D.. Riley, Chief of Staff of the 
U.S. Pacific Command, at a tea party in the 
afternoon. The Chinese Chief Executive and 
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the American Admiral talked for 30 minutes 
on problems of mutual concern. 

26 The Council for United States Aid dis- 
closed today that the’ U.S. government had 
decided to extend. US$70,000,000 economic aid 
to the Republic of China for the fiscal year 
1959, 


28 President Chiang Kai-shek received Lieu- 
tenant General V.E. Megee, Commanding 
General of the U.S. Fleet Marine Force, Pa- 
cific, in the morning today at the Presidential 
mansion. 


29 Mr. Rosendo Canto, Cuba’s first ambas- 
sador to the Republic of China, arrived Taipei 
with his family from Manila. 


The new Venezuelan Minister Luiz 
Colmenares presented his letter of credence 
to President Chiang Kai-shek at 10:00 a.m. 


30 An unprecedented atomic defense exercise 
was staged by the Taiwan Garrison Command 
this morning at Taipei Union Stadium to 
acquaint the people with the warfare in the 
nuclear era. 


Dec. 1 Cuban Ambassador Rosendo Canto 
Hernandez presented his credentials to Pres- 
ident Chiang Kai-shek in the morning today. 
He pledged that Cuda would back up free 
China in her fight for peace and justice. 


2 Mr. Li Yuan-chuen, the Chinese-American 
rocket expert, arrived. in Taipei’ in ‘the 
afternoon with his American wife fora series 
of lectures during his two-week stay here as 
guest of the Ordnance Research Institute. 


4 Currently touring the Far East, Mrs. Nancy 
Eileen Buttfield, Australian Senator of the 
Liberal Party, came here for a 3-day. visit. 


5 Mr. Ho Chung-yen, director-general of 
Posts of the Ministry of Communications, 
reported at a government press conference 
that, according to the international post office 
association, many phases of the Taiwan postal 
administration rank first in Asia, if not in 
the world. 


6 The government announced its immediate 
lift of an earlier ban on the export of 
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forces in Taiwan, 
leadership and outstanding contribution dung q 


citronella oil. 
9 The year’s biggest forest fire, which razed 


203 hectares of forest land and caused am 


estimated NY$10 million in property lossegyg 


was brought under complete control. 


to four North Taiwan counties. 


A 12-member Chinese economic goodwill 


The® 
fire was started on December 7 and spread } 


mission headed by Mr. T. K. Chang, board & ie 


chairman of the Bank of ‘Taiwan, left Taipel : 


for a two-week visit to the Philippines. 


10 Returning from a 40-day tour to them 
Vatican and eight other countries, Foreigggg 
Minister Huang Shao-ku declared free Chinagg 
determined stand during the Taiwan Straig@ 
crisis had won the sympathy and understands™ 
ing of the leaders and peoples of the freq 
nations. He also told the press that internaamy 
tional Communism would gain no morgg 
ground in the free world*as the peoples ig 
the democratic nations had begun to seg@ 


through Communist intrigues. 


Li Yung-hsin, chairman of the Mongoliag ‘ 


and Tibetan Affairs Commission, reported i 
the Legislative Yuan that more than 300,0¢ 


Tibetans had taken part in the revolutiogj 


against the Communist regime. 


Dr. 


13 In urgent session, the “central committeeaam 
of the Chinese Communist Party decided tog 


Kiang Yi-seng, spokesman. for the 
Minitry of Foreign Affairs, said that the gowem 
ernment was in principle in favor of a North 
east Asian alliance. 


the Peiping regime, according to a report 


from undergound agents. 


15 President Chiang Kai-shek nn all 


decorated nine top-ranking American officers 


including Vice Admiral Roland N. Smoome 
commander of the U.S. Taiwan Defense Comme 


mand, Major General Leander L: Doan, chit 


of MAAG and commander of 


for their 


ing the Taiwan Strait crisis. 
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